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GOLDEN NUMBERS: AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHING 
LOVE OF POETRY TO HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


ANNIE FLINT KELLOGG 
Delaware, Ohio 


The lyrics of Palgrave’s Golden Treasury have proved such a 
source of pure pleasure to some, and, I believe, to many of our 
high-school pupils, that I venture to describe a little experiment in 
fostering love of poetry which met with at least a measure of success. 
Such noble enjoyment was worth cultivating even in war times, 
when so much that was necessary for immediate practical purposes 
crowded upon our attention. 

A youth who confided to his teacher that he loved to repeat 
these lyrics aloud as he busied himself over mechanical problems in 
his workshop, left school to enter the air service and specialized in 
pursuit flying. Every line of the lyrics once learned may have been 
forgotten in the stress of acquisition of knowledge which was to be 
a matter of life or death to him, and possibly of success or defeat 
to his flag; but is it not more than possible that a happy phrase, 
a lovely thought, from the poets, may sometimes have flashed into 
his mind and relieved the strain of an overtense moment, or given 
pleasure in an hour of rest ? 

Leisure-hour enjoyment and relief from tension are not, however, 
the chief reasons why the practical necessities of the times, either 
in war or in these days of reconstruction, should not crowd poetry 
out of the English course. The poet expresses for the boys and girls 
their own moods and feelings, which have been inarticulate and 
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only half understood by themselves, and reveals to them a richer 
life of thought and feeling into which they will later enter. All 
this is done with the artist’s delicate touch and reverence for truth 
which appeal to the reticence of the young, who shrink from intru- 
sion, but crave sympathetic guidance and with gratitude “follow 
the gleam.”’ 

Our experiment was first tried with a most responsive class. 
A number of them had good voices and loved music, and the melody 
of the lyrics appealed to them. There were others, however, with 
little ear for rhythm and with a fancied aversion for poetry, of 
which they were in reality quite ignorant. We determined to enlist 
the interest of even the most unresponsive of these, since ‘‘ music 
hath charms to soothe the savage breast.” 

The work was planned so that there would be little burden 
upon the pupil outside of the classroom. The hour with the 
Golden Treasury was to come on the last day of the week, and the 
pupil was to be prepared to write and to recite one short poem 
which had been read to him the preceding week, or which he had 
chosen himself. This period was soon looked forward to as a time 
of pleasure and recreation after the more prosaic work of the week 
was over. In class the pupils spent a few minutes in writing the 
lines learned and reciting some lyrics they had all memorized, and 
they were then ready to listen while the teacher related a story or 
described a scene which gave the setting for a poem, which was 
read to them as soon as they were prepared to give it a sympathetic 
hearing. If the pupil really /ears a poem of true worth, he almost 
invariably feels that worth and appreciates it more or less fully. 
When he “doesn’t like poetry,” it is because his hearing or reading 
has been merely perfunctory. 

With the class in question, the story interest was relied upon 
mainly at first. A few had read As You Like Jt, and, with their 
gleefully proffered help, the story of the banished duke was given 
to the class. All were then ready to listen eagerly to “‘Under the 
Greenwood Tree.” Then ‘‘Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind”’ 
gave us again the contrast between the artificiality of the court 
and the free life of the greenwood, and they were interested in a 
reference to the court of Elizabeth with its grace and gaiety, its 
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flatteries and jealousies. They helped fill in this picture from their 
own reading and were quick to imagine that Shakespeare might 
have undergone experiences in London town that made him long 
for the pleasures of the greenwood. 

Now, to help them hear the music, we noticed the echo of bird 
notes in the ‘‘Come hither, come hither, come hither,’’ and the 
class repeated it to make it as birdlike as possible. 

“Has the other lyric a refrain?’ ‘‘Yes, but not so directly 
imitative.”’ ‘‘What does the refrain do for the poem ?” 

The pupils were quick to say that it sounded “jolly’’—in other 
words, expressed a mood. 

The music-lovers in the class found much pleasure for several 
weeks in looking over a book of Fifty Shakespeare Songs and then 
six or eight boys and girls volunteered to sing the lyrics mentioned 
and a number of others, in some cases using the Elizabethan 
musical setting. Adjourning to the high-school chapel where a 
piano was available, the class listened in delight for half an hour. 

The suggestion of another song with a bird note in the refrain 
aroused the interest of the class in the lyric, from Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, “‘When icicles hang by the wall.’ Some were surprised to 
hear the owl’s hoot called ‘‘a merry note.’’ They were used to 
thinking of it as an eerie sound, possibly of evil omen. But they 
readily suggested that the hoot of the owl meant the cold shut out, 
to those who enjoyed the warmth and comfort indoors. A picture 
of Anne Hathaway’s cottage showed the sort of thick thatch from 
which the icicles hung, and it was easy to imagine the great fire- 


place within. 
When icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail— 


How the children delight in the homeliness of it, for they have 
a feeling for the poetry of common things! 


When blood is nipt and ways be foul— 


How prompt they are to give us the Ohio phraseology for this 
—‘*The roads are bad’’—the familiar words of our country pupils 
on winter mornings. 
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The class found the fanciful prettiness of Marlowe’s “The 
Passionate Shepherd to His Love” in delightful contrast to the 
realistic plainness of Shakespeare’s “‘Winter.”’ Stalwart shep- 
herds dining from ivory tables, with dainty shepherdesses, adorned 
with ivy buds and coral clasps, were charmingly different from 
Shakespeare’s Dick who warms his chilly fingers with his breath 
and finds within the cottage the glowing logs in the fire-place and 
the hot spiced drink, ‘“‘when roasted crabs hiss in the bowl.”” But 
although the pupils laughed at the fanciful unrealities of Marlowe’s 
“Shepherd,” they liked the poem, nevertheless—that is, they had 
really listened to it and its charm had not escaped them. 

And so the path to an attentive hearing for a poem was some- 
times through the story interest; sometimes through notice drawn 
to the use of the refrain and, later, to different rhyming plans and 
other devices of the poet; sometimes through the likeness or con- 
trast to some other lyric in which they were already interested. 

The setting for Ariel’s songs in the Tempest was built up by the 
class, some of whom had seen the play while others had read it or 
had read the story in Lamb’s Tales. Cymbeline, on the con- 
trary, was new to them all. Before reading that lyric of haunting 
beauty, ‘‘Fear no more the heat of the sun,” they were told the 
story of the beautiful youth, Fidele, who rested wearied in the 
forest. The two boys, stolen from the court in their childhood, 
and living in a cave of the woods, came upon ‘‘Fidele” but did not 
recognize in him the daughter of Cymbeline, fleeing from the court 
in disguise. Thinking the exhausted youth was dead, they prepared 
“with fairest flowers” “to sweeten his sad grave’’—with “pale 
primrose,” ‘‘azured hare-bell,”’ and “leaf of eglantine.” Then 
the beautiful dirge was spoken, for Polydore told his brother, 
‘““Cadwal, I cannot sing: I'll weep, and word it with thee.”” At this 
point, the class listened with interest to the lyric, but when the 
book was closed and the lesson ended, the surprised and aggrieved 
expression of their faces called for an explanation. A question 
brought forth a demand for ‘‘the rest of the story’’! When they 
were reminded that a hint as to the next step had been given and 
told that the rest must be deferred until they should read the play 
for themselves, there was a doubt in the mind of the teacher as to 
whether or not the impression of the lyric itself had been entirely 
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overshadowed by the interest of the narrative, but later, when 
they were asked to make their own selections for memorizing, it 
proved that this poem was a favorite with many. 

By this time they began to bring in bits of verse which had 
attracted their attention in magazines or newspapers. Soon, an 
occasional lesson period was devoted to current poetry, the pupils 
bringing their copies of the Literary Digest, which they had been 
using in connection with the course in history, and reading to the 
class some selection from the “Department of Current Poetry.” 
They usually added some comparisons with the lyrics of the 
Golden Treasury, and sometimes this led to animated discussions. 
Other collections of poetry began to have some interest for them, 
and the boys listened to a suggestion that the Boys’ Browning was 
another ‘‘treasury’’ of possible riches, without any evidence of 
feeling that a book of poetry was “‘out of their line.’’ Golden Num- 
bers, the charming collection by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Archibald Smith, also seemed attractive to them with its grouping 
of poems under such enticing titles as ‘Green Things Growing,” 
““When Banners Are Waving,”’ and ‘‘In Merry Mood.” 

The class now studied a few sonnets of Shakespeare and Sir 
Philip Sidney, and were ready to go on to Book II, where Milton 
was the great name. In reading the sonnet “‘On His Blindness” 
with the octave expressing his grief, and the sestet his resignation, 
it was plain to them how much better his rhyming plan was adapted 
to expressing the two moods than would have been the Shake- 
spearean form with the closing couplet. This seemed to bring home 
to them the idea that poetical form was the expression of the poet’s 
thought and not arbitrary or merely ornamental. The notion seemed 
to increase distinctly the respect of some for the art of poetry. 

Milton’s sonnet naturally brought out a reference to the times 
and a contrast between the Puritan period and the gay brilliance 
of Elizabeth’s court in Shakespeare’s time. But even in Book II, 
we found our royalist courtiers, the Caroline poets, like Colonel 
Lovelace, and read his lines, ‘‘To Althea from Prison”’: 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage. 
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Book III brought us to Burns, with his lilting melodies which 
sang themselves into the hearts of the boys and girls. Those who 
had themselves followed the plow matched from their own experi- 
ence the ruin of the “wee bit housie”’ of the field mouse and seemed 
to feel that there was poetry in the furrowed field and that they, 
too, might try to express it. 

Only a few poems were read from each of the four books of the 
Treasury, and these were grouped around the one great name of 
the period. In the last, Wordsworth took us out of doors to listen 
with him to the cuckoo: 

The same whom in my schoolboy days 
I listen’d to; that Cry 


Which made me look a thousand ways 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 


Here, too, Scott greeted them blithely with his: 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 
To the greenwood haste away. 


But long before Book IV was reached, the pupils themselves 
began to feel a desire to create. A few attempts were shown to the 
teacher privately and, good or bad, were accepted seriously and 
criticized sincerely. Others were brought in, and soon the class 
was told of these efforts and all the pupils were encouraged, but 
not required, to test their skill in verse-making. Later, a stimulus 
was given by the announcement that the literary editor of the 
annual school magazine was in search of material and would welcome 
original poetry. In looking back over some years of this sort of 
work, several young people of real poetic talent are recalled, but 
the greatest satisfaction of the teacher lies, perhaps, no more in 
these than in others who made honest attempts and, although 
they did not succeed in creating anything of much merit, found 
pleasure in the work and a new appreciation of real poetry. 

A hint that the sonnet form was difficult and better not at- 
tempted seemed to be a challenge to some, and the most phlegmatic 
and unimaginative boy in the class volunteered a sonnet on “ June’’ 
which was most unpoetical but in which he had carried out the 
form very well and used details which were quite amusingly true 
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to the schoolboy’s experience of June. His line ‘‘ June is no month 
for old cranks” was surely a humble but heartfelt echo of Lowell’s 
sentiments on the subject! 

An easy rhythm for practice in versification was suggested to 
them in Crashaw’s ‘‘Wishes for the Supposed Mistress” of the 
poet’s heart, beginning: 


Who e’er she be, 
That not impossible She 
That shall command my heart and me. 


One girl used it in this fashion: 


Birds and bees! 
Think ye the blind man sees ? 
No; he only hears the hum of bees. 


Birds and bees! 
Think ye only of these, 
For they are the only ones he sees. 


A little colored girl chose her own rhythm and wrote on a great 
theme: ‘Life’?! She had come from the mountains of Kentucky, 
had endured ridicule because of the homespun style of her dress, 
and had persevered in her studies in the face of the discouragement 
of her teachers over her lack of preparation. She wrote: 


Day by day, is it a strife? 
Difficulties coming along in life, 
Worry, struggle, and toil, 
As numerous as the seed in soil ? 


What is life that it should be 
Lonely and murmuring as 

A solitary, living tree, 

Left on a desert far from the sea? 


Listening to the golden 
Harp-strings of Beauty, 
Man is ready to do his duty. 
Day by day, it is not a strife; 
Difficulties are only the 
Pleasures of life. 
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This young girl would not wait to complete her course, but 
hurried back to her home in the mountains with the crumbs of 
knowledge she had greedily gathered. When we saw her again, 
we learned that she had been teaching a little school of colored 
children. Her school library consisted of every textbook she had 
used in our high school, with her English classics as her chief aid 
in sharing with these neglected little ones every bit of ‘‘sweetness 
and light”’ that had come into her own life. 

The Golden Treasury has not been our only source of inspiration 
for original poetry. A lad who studied the Old Testament Selections 
was impressed by the beauty of the eastern scenes such as the one 
where “‘Isaac went out to meditate in the field at the eventide: 
and he lifted up his eyes, and saw, and, behold, the camels were 
coming.’”’ This boy wrote a poem called “The Mirage” which 
had a good deal of vividness and atmosphere. It opened in this 


fashion: 

Slowly, swaying from side to side, 
Across the burning sand, 

They wend their way, a caravan, 
A small and weary band. 

The camels, faltering, bear the load, 
The men beside them droop, 

The gray of even swiftly falls 
Upon the little troop. 


The forest chapters in Jvanhoe made an occasion for ballad- 
writing. It was suggested that the pupils write a new Robin Hood 
adventure in prose or poetry, and one girl produced an excellent 
ballad, telling a gay little adventure in cleverly managed measure. 

Bits of original verse inspired directly by the study of Palgrave’s 
collection of lyrics have been preserved from time to time in the 
High School Bulletin or the teacher’s notebook. We had our crop 
of spring poems, of course. One with a good deal of freshness and 
sweetness contains these lines: 


When the world awakes from a peaceful night, 
And smiles at the sun’s pink glow, 

O, the good God, then, is everywhere 
When those first fresh zephyrs blow! 
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A gifted lad wrote these lines called “‘ Dawn”’: 


O tinted lips of distant,” mist-veiled morning, 
Send forth, perfumed and delicate, thy breath, 

To give the fleeting night-birds hasty warning 
That shelt’ring night is swiftly nearing death. 


One of the last tasks assigned in the course of poetry described 
was the writing of a letter to a pupil in some other high school where 
the Golden Treasury was not studied, telling him about the book. 
These letters were very spontaneous and natural. Many spoke of 
the writer’s dismay when he first opened the book and found it a 
volume of poetry when he had been expecting a novel. Then they 
almost invariably recorded a rapidly growing interest, and more 
than one said: “I have found that the book truly deserves its name. 
It is, indeed, a ‘Golden Treasury.’”’ 

It is certain that new ideals of truth and beauty may develop 
in the minds of the boys and girls, and new avenues of enjoyment 
be opened up to them, if their teachers can attain enough skill and 
delicacy of touch to help them find the riches of the treasury of 
the poets, their rightful heritage. Does not this period following 
the war call for our greatest efforts in this direction? This time 
of unrest, with its complex problems, requires the building up of 
character, the strengthening of ideals, and every incentive to high 
courage and noble endeavor. Assuredly, the voices of our great 
poets should speak to our young people today. 
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THE CORRELATION OF MUSIC WITH LITERATURE 


JESSIE L. THOMPSON 
Denver, Colorado 


The correlation of music with English literature in the high 
school, though a comparatively new idea, is meeting with the 
warm approval of many teachers. For a number of years teachers 
have made use of pictures and sculpture to stimulate the interest 
of their pupils in literature. Now they are beginning to realize 
that music is an art which is even more closely related to literature 
than either of these former aids, and that it may have a stronger 
appeal to the student. Many of the common basic principles of 
all creative art, such as unity and mass, are more easily illustrated 
in painting, sculpture, and music than in literature; yet the ability 
to see them in the one helps the student to see them in the others. 

The teacher who is interested in the idea of correlation will, of 
course, soon evolve a method of his own. For those who have 
never tried it and who have no idea how to proceed, the following 
plan may prove suggestive. 

Let us suppose that the class is studying Shakespeare’s 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream. The teacher may perhaps find some 
difficulty in getting his pupils into the spirit of the play. After a 
little talk about fairyland and the things that one might expect to 
happen in a world of imagination, let the teacher play Mendelssohn’s 
Overture to A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, explaining in advance 
the meaning of the music. He should explain that the composition 
opens with four mysterious chords, summoning the fairies, who 
come tripping in. The-melody then goes on to lyric loveliness 
followed by the famous imitative passage referring to Bottom as 
the ass. 

By this time the pupil will perhaps be in a little more receptive 
mood so that the Scherzo, which pictures the fantastic play of the 
elves, will really have some points in common with the revels of 
Shakespeare’s Titania, Oberon, and the fairies. 
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In connection with the part of the play in which Hermia searches 
for her lover, the instructor might play the Intermezzo which 
expresses the conflict of emotions in Hermia during this trying 
experience. The change in theme which comes toward the end of 
the Intermezzo suggests the comic situation of the “Hard Men 
of Athens”’ which follows. 

The succeeding Nocturne catches and reflects the bewildering, 
almost weird, situation in the play at this point, the end of Act ITI. 

The Wedding March at the end of the fourth act, already 
familiar to the pupil, foreshadows the triple wedding which takes 
place at the end of the play. 

This is, of course, a very sketchy plan, to be filled in, developed, 
or changed by the individual teacher according to the conditions 
found in various classes. 

To appreciate music the pupil needs to understand it and to 
know what to listen for. Therefore a few words of explanation 
and guidance from the teacher will help greatly. 

In this outline of records to be used in connection with our 
English course of study, there are two general classes of records: 
one, that of the classic studied set to music by a great composer; 
the other, a record which may be considered as furnishing a back- 
ground for the masterpiece under consideration. In many cases 
where it has been impossible to find a record of the specific poem 
of a certain author included in our course of study, other poems 
by this same writer of which records could be found have been 
given. There are also included in the list a few records of good 
readings. 

For further information in regard to both choice and use of 
records, the teacher is referred to the general catalogues of the 
Victor, Columbia, and Edison companies. In addition to these 
general catalogues there are some special catalogues which will be 
found useful. These are: A New Graded List of Victor Records 
for Children in Home and School, and A New Correlation, issued 
by the Victor Company; The Grafonola in the Class Room and 
Literature and Music, by Dorey and Mohler, issued by the Columbia 
Graphophone Company. Another interesting book is What We 
Hear in Music, by Faulkner. 
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In the list below, background records are indicated by * and 


readings by r. 
ENGLISH 1, FIRST QUARTER 


The Odyssey (Homer) 
*Hymn to Apollo, 278 B.c. 35279 
This is the oldest known example of the music 
of Ancient Greece. 


*Air from Eurydice 55051 
*Ballet from Iphigenie 17184 
*Greek Church Music 63511 
*Greek Mountain Chant 68535 
*Greek War Songs 63580 
*TH 88091 

ave Lost My Eurydice 188 285 
*Philemon et Baucis (Vulcan’s Song) 74915 
*Songs with Lute 17760 

The Talisman (Scott) 

*Crusader’s Hymn 17725 
*Duke of Marlborough 17725 


This old air, known to all as ““‘We Won’t Go 
Home till Morning,” was sung by the army of 
Crusaders under Geoffrey of Bouillon. 
*L’Arlesienne, Prelude 35461 
This Provengal song of Christmas Eve—‘The 
March of Three Kings’’—was used by the Crusaders. 


*Old French Troubadours 17760 
*Robin and Marion 17760 
This song, also, was a favorite with the 
Crusaders. 
*Song of the Minnesingers 17290 


This troubadour song is by De Coucy, the 
poet-knight, who died in the Holy Land while on 
the Crusade with Richard Coeur de Lion. 
*Summertime (Sumer Is Icumen In) 1226 35279 
This is the first part song 
*War Song of Normans 17725 
This War Song is supposed to have been sung 
by Blondel, a minstrel, at the Battle of Hastings, 
1066. It is sung by male voices in unison. 
Ivanhoe (Scott) 
Same as for The Talisman and the following: 
*Brown October Ale (Robin Hood) 
*Robin Hood Gems 35413 


REcoRDS 
Columbia 


A5640 


As5869 
Ag63 


Edison 


83050 
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ENGLISH 2, FIRST AND SECOND QUARTERS 


American Poetry 
Longfellow 
Allah 87172 
Arrow and Song 17190 
The Bridge 16217 
The Day Is Done 35357 
Hiawatha’s Childhood 35617 
Hiawatha’s Wedding (On away, Awake 
Beloved) 55059 
Hiawatha’s Farewell 
rPaul Revere’s Ride 35555 
rPsalm of Life 18161 
rVillage Blacksmith 18161 
Whittier 
rBarbara Frietchie 17132 
Poe 
rAnnabel Lee 16989 
rRaven, The 35316 
*Stephen Foster Melodies 350905 
Lowell 
Vision of Sir Launfal 
*Amforta’s Prayer (Parsifal) 74406 
*Lohengrin’s Narrative 74130 
*Lohengrin, Prelude 31779 
*Minnesinger Song 17290 
*Overture, Tristan and Isolde 68210 
*Procession of Knights 31735 
*Summertime 17290 
*Troubadour Song 17290 
Holmes 
Last Leaf, The 16989 
‘ ENGLISH 3, FIRST QUARTER 
oe 


*Bells of Mount Malo (The Bells) 


Shakespeare’s Plays 
As You Like It 


Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind 17717 
It Was a Lover and His Lass 17634 
rSeven Ages of Man 17163 


Recorps 
Columbia 


A5437 


A5717 


A5863 
A3083 
As5970 


A137! 


A2041 


A1587 
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Victor 
Under the Greenwood Tree 17623 
What Shall He Have Who Killed 
the Deer 17623 
Merchant of Venice 
rMercy Speech 64104 
rShylock’s Rebuke 17163 
Tell Me Where Is Fancy Bred 55060 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream 
I Know a Bank 5863 
Intermezzo (accompanies Helen’s Quest) 35527 
Nocturne (After Act III) 35527 
Overture 31819 
Over Hill, Over Dale (Fairies’ Revel) 17209 
Rondo Capriccioso 35265 
Scherzo (Play of Elves) 74560 
Selection of Principal Airs 35238 
Wedding March (End of Act IV) 55048 
You Spotted Snakes 55060 
Norte: All the music for Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream is Mendelssohn’s. 
Twelfth Night 
Come Away, Death 17662 
Oh, Mistress Mine 17662 
When That I Was a Little Tiny Boy 17724 
Hold Thy Peace 17724 
She Never Told Her Love 18528 
Builders of Democracy 
*Yankee Doodle, 1750 17583 
This is the oldest of our national songs. 
*Hail Columbia 17579 
This is one of the oldest American patriotic 
songs, coming from the old President’s March used 
in Washington’s administration. 
*America 17580 
This well-known hymn was written by Samuel 45135 
Francis Smith in February 1832 and first sung on 
July 4, 1832. 
*Song of a Thousand Years (Civil War Song) 17582 
*Battle Cry of Freedom 17582 
*Star-Spangled Banner 87277 
*Dixie 17583 
*When Johnny Comes Marching Home 16984 


REcoRDS 
Columbia 


A2406 


A1587 


A2277 


A2341 


A2357 
A2367 
A1764 


Edison 


83071 


50212 
82071 
50289 
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*Old War Songs 
*Over There 


*Pack Up Your Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag 

*When You Come Back 

*God Be with Our Boys Tonight 

*Keep the Home Fires Burning 

rAmerican Citizenship (Champ Clark) 

rDeclaration of Independence 

rDemocratic Principles (Woodrow Wilson) 

rGive Me Liberty or Give Me Death (Patrick 
Henry) 

rOn Labor and Tariff (Woodrow Wilson) 

rPeace (W. H. Taft) 

rThe Liberty of the People (Theodore Roose- 
velt) 

rWashington’s Farewell Address 

rLincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


Victor 
35351 
87204 


18222 
18494 
70120 
64606 
35222 
35291 
35252 


35377 
35252 
31871 


31872 


17371 
16106 


ENGLISH 3, SECOND QUARTER 


Idylls of the King (Tennyson) 
Blow, Trumpets 
Brook, The 
rCharge of Light Brigade 
Come Into the Garden, Maude 
Crossing the Bar 


*Euch Liiften, die meine Klage (Lohengrin) 
*Holy Grail, The 
*Lohengrin’s Narrative 
*Lohengrin, Prelude 

Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal 
*Procession of Knights 

Ring Out, Wild Bells 

Sweet and Low 

Sweet Is True Love 
*Troubadour Song 


Selections from Old Testament 


rPsalm 23 
Psalm 100 
Psalm 107 


35581 
64324 
31728 


75119 
17564 


88377 


74130 
31779 


31735 
35335 
18417 
18146 
17290 


16362 
17646 
17646 


REcoRDS 
Columbia 


A6028 


A6028 
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50443 
80385 
80385 


80283 
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ENGLISH 4, FIRST QUARTER 


Julius Caesar 
rAntony’s Address 


Silas Marner 
*Sir Roger de Coverley (Old Dance) 


ENGLISH 5 AND 6 


Early Music (arranged chronologically) 
*War March of Priests 
*Exultate Justi 


*Gregorian Chant, Conversion of Britons 


A.D. 597 
*Kyrie Eleison 540-604 
*War Songs of Normans 1066 
*Crusader’s Song 
*Minnesinger’s Song 1170 
*Sumer Is IcumenIn 1226 
*Robin Adair 1270 


*Scots Wha’ Hae wi’ Wallace Bled 1314 


*Country Dance from Nell Gwyn 
*Morris Dance 1590-1547 
*May Pole Dance 


Elizabethan Age 
Marlowe 
Praeludium (Passionate Shepherd) 
Shakespeare 
Airs of Ophelia (Hamlet) 
Ariel’s Songs (Tempest) 
Full Fathom Five (Tempest) 
Green sleeves (Tempest) 
Hamlet—Drinking Song 
rHamlet on Friendship 
rHamlet’s Soliloquy 
Hark! Hark! The Lark! 
Cymbeline (Piano) 
It Was a Lover (As You Like It) 


I Attempt from Love Sickness to Fly 


Lo, Here the Gentle Lark 
Venus and Adonis 

O, Mistress Mine 
Twelfth Night 


Victor 


35216 


ENGLISH 4, SECOND QUARTER 


61123 


71001 
7IOOI 
17725 
17725 
17290 
35279 
87024 
16961 
35530 
17086 
17087 


17717 
17724 
17702 
17724 


I71I5S 
16912 
64218 
64627 
17634 
45092 
64267 


17662 


REcorDs 
Columbia 


As5822 


A3079 


A7502 


A5320 
A5866 


A6o14 


A5547 


A3043 
A5484 


A6026 


A5867 


Edison 


50211 


80316 
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THE CORRELATION OF MUSIC WITH LITERATURE — 383 
RECORDS 
Victor Columbia Edison 
rOphelia’s Mad Scene (Hamlet) 74230 : a 
4 Overture (Merry Wives of Windsor) 35270 
O, Willow, Willow (Othello) 35279 . 
rSeven Ages of Man 17163 A1587 
rShylock’s Justification of Jew (Merchant , 
of Venice) 17163 A1587 
Take, Oh, Take Those Lips Away (Meas- . ‘ 
ure for Measure) 64252 > 
d When That I Was a Little Tiny Boy 
(Twelfth Night) 17724 
Where the Bee Sucks (Tempest) 17702 
WhoIs Sylvia? (TwoGentlemenof Verona) 88013 A5473 80328 
Sonnets Spring Song A6020 4 
Ben Jonson 
Drink to Me Only 74077. A5132 A6071 
74204 <A1718 
A Have You Seen but a White Lily Grow 64320 
Puritan Age 
John Milton 
Come and Trip It (L’Allegro) 18123 
Haste Thee, Nymph (L’Allegro) 18123 
Songs from Comus 35549 
Sweet Bird (Il Penseroso) 88068 c 
‘ (For others, see English 7) i 
Chanson and Pavane (Old Dance) 64292 7 
Come unto Him A5602 ; 
*Dead March from Saul A5150 ae 
*Hallelujah Chorus As5802 
*He Shall Feed His Flock (On the Morning ™ 
of Christ’s Nativity) A5342 
*Lass with the Delicate Air 18i90 A1376 
A5720 
*Minuet 17087 
The minuet was the favorite dance of the a 
eighteenth century. 
John Dryden 
*A Roman Carnival (Alexander’s Feast) A6080 
*Overture 1812 (Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day) As874 
q Age of Romanticism 
Thomas Gray, 1716 
*Kamenoi Ostrow (Elegy) A5665 
*Spring—Grieg (Ode to Spring) A5844 Z 


{ 
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Burns, Robert, 1759 Victor 
Scott, Sir Walter, 1771-1802 
Ave Maria (Lady of Lake) 74563 
55052 
Coronach (Lady of Lake) 17987 
Hail to the Chief (Lady of Lake) 55052 
Jock o’ Hazeldean 16961 
Oh, Hush Thee, My Baby 18417 
Soldier, Rest (Lady of Lake) 17987 
Landor, Walter S., 1775 
*Ballet from Iphigenie 17184 


Moore, Tom, 1777-1852 
Believe Me if All Those Endearing Young 64180 


Charms 87025 

Bendemeer’s Stream 64720 

74278 

Oft in the Stilly Night 55065 

The Harp That Once 64259 
Hunt, Leigh, 1784-1859 

Abou Ben Adhem 16989 


Lord Byron, 1788 
*William Tell Overture (Childe Harold) 


Shelley, Percy B., 1792-1822 

*Indian Lament (Indian Serenade) 

*Nocturne in E Flat (The Cloud) 

*Nocturne in E Minor (Ode to West Wind) 

*Symphonie Pathetique (Adonais) 

To Mary 45062 

Keats, John, 1795 

*Overture to Semiramide, Rossini (Ode on a 

Grecian Urn) 
*Intermezzo No. 2 (Ode to Autumn) 


The Victorian Age 
Tennyson, Alfred Lord, 1809-92 
(See English 3) 
Browning, Robert, 1812-89 
Ah, Love, But a Day 64327 
The Year’s at the Spring 87026 
*Meditation from Thais (Saul) 


REcorps 
Columbia 


36907 
(Violin) 


A1272 
As5678 


A850 
A5377 


A6129 
A6130 


A5798 
A5431 
As5810 


A5594 


As5873 
As5611 


A6093 


Edison 


82063 
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Dickens, Charles, 1812-70 ae 
*Ivy Green, The 45067 
rScrooge, Marley’s Ghost 1-2-3-4 35556 
rSqueers, The Schoolmaster 35616 
rUriah Heep and Micawber 35556 

Kingsley, Charles 

Oh, That We Two Were Maying 87212 
Fishers, The Three 74458 
Stevenson, R. L., 1850-94 
My Shadow 17549 
Pirate Song 64472 
Kipling, Rudyard, 1865 
Danny Deever 35476 
Fuzzy-Wuzzy 54109 
Mother o’ Mine 64332 
On the Road to Mandalay 35476 
rRecessional 17471 


ENGLISH 7, FIRST QUARTER 


Conciliation with America (Burke) 
*Songs of Dr Arne (1710-1778) 


*Lass of Richmond Hill 64100 
*Lass with a Delicate Air 17190 
*Minuet 17190 

64398 

The minuet was the favorite dance of the 
eighteenth century. 

*Rule Britannia '16134 
*Sally in Our Alley 64501 


One of a hundred ballads issued in 1737. 
*Tom Moore Ballads 
(See English 5 and 6) 
Selections from American Ideals 
(See Builders of Democracy, English 3) 


ENGLISH 7, SECOND QUARTER 


Minor Poems 


John Milton 
Come and Trip It (L’Allegro) 
Haste Thee, Nymph (L’Allegro) 


18123 
18123 


ReEcorpDs 
Columbia 


A134I 


A5778 


A5778 


As44I 


A1376 
A5720 


Edison 
82510 
4 
50185 
80149 
j 
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RECORDS 
Victor Columbia Edison 
Hide Me from Day’s Garish Eye (II Pen- 
seroso) 35623 ‘ 
Let Me Wander Not Unseen (L’Allegro) 35623 83050 
Orpheus and Eurydice 88285 82079 
88091 
*Sellinger’s Round 18010 
*Shepherd’s Dance 35530 
Songs from Comus 35623 
35549 
Sweet Bird (Il Penseroso) 17174 
88068 
Essay on Burns (Carlyle) 
Afton Water 17386 A5720 82122 
Auld Lang Syne 64418 <Ar1238 
64105 
Bonnie Doon (Old Scotch folk tune) 87062 A5733 
88150 Ar799 
Bonnie Wee Thing 64427. A17990 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye 64422 <Ar1go $0329 
88390 
Hee Baloo 17566 
John Anderson, My Jo 88455 Argo 82075 
17366 
My Love She’s But a Lassie Yet 17408 
My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose 64321 A178 
O, Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast 5864 
Scots Wha’ Hae wi’ Wallace Bled A1876 
We'd Better Bide a Wee 82075 
*Annie Laurie (Douglass) 16388 5245 83059 
87206 $273 
2 5437 
*Highland Fling 17001 
g *Scotch Bagpipe Medley 17408 
4 17140 
a *Strathspey Medley (Scotch dance) 31438 
American Ideals 
af (Same as Builders of Democracy, English 3) 
4* J A Tale of Two Cities (Dickens) 
a *Gavotte (Mozart) 64140 
: Ivy Green, The 45067 
*Marseillaise 16514 A5823 83072 
74039 
4 
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*Melodie (Gluck) 
*Menuett (Gluck) 
*Menuett (Mozart) 


*Robespierre Overture 
rScrooge, Marley’s Ghost 


rSqueers, The Schoolmaster 
rUriah Heep and Micawber 


Macbeth (Shakespeare) (Act II, Scene I) 
rStrike upon the Bell 


American Folk Songs 


(May be used in connection with Builders of 
Democracy and American Ideals) 


Indian 


*Aooah (Pueblo Love Song) 
*By the Waters of Minnetonka 
*From the Land of the Sky Blue Water 


*Gambler’s Song (Navajo) 


*Grass Dance 

*Her Blanket (Navajo) 
*Hiawatha’s Childhood 
*Hiawatha’s Wedding 
*Medicine Song 

*Moon Drops Low, The 
*Navajo Indian Songs 
*White Dawn Is Stealing 


Negro 
*Good News 
*Live a Humble 
*Go Down, Moses 
*I Want to Be Like Jesus 
*Old Time Religion 
*Heaven Song 
*Roll, Jordan, Roll 


*Swing Low, Sweet Chariot 


*Steal Away 


Victor 

64575 
74357 
64703 
17087 
17917 
31729 
35566 
35567 
35616 
35556 


35235 


18418 
18431 
64190 
60079 
17635 
17611 
18418 
35617 
55°59 
17611 
64200 
17635 
64249 


17663 
17663 
17688 
17688 
18075 
18075 
18237 
17890 
17890 


REcoRDS 
Columbia 


Edison 
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Patriotic 
*Dixie 16819 
17583 
*Yankee Doodle 17583 
*Hail Columbia 17579 
*America 17580 
45135 
*Song of a Thousand Years 17582 
*Battle Cry of Freedom 17582 
*Battle Hymn of Republic 45121 
*Star-Spangled Banner 87277 
Records for Use in Teaching Meter 
Iambic 
To Mary 45062 
Three Fishers 74458 
Humoresque 49454 
Barcarolle 
Minuet in G 
Trochaic 
Hungarian Dance 
Take, O, Take Those Lips 64252 
You Spotted Snakes 55060 
Who Is Sylvia ? 88013 
Anapest 
Believe Me 44180 
Flow Gently 17386 
Dactyl 
Melody in F 45052 
Drink to Me Only 74077 
Perfect Day 18250 
Scherzo 74560 
Spondee 
Largo 55040 


REcorpDs 
Columbia 


A1764 
A2277 
A2341 


A2357 
A2012 
A2367 


A7501 
A2503 
A2162 


A2653 


A5678 
A5720 


A5649 
A6071 
A5839 


As5649 


Edison 


50289 
50275 
50169 
83071 


50212 
82133 
82071 


It is a pleasure to acknowledge indebtedness for copyrighted 
material to the publications of the Victor Talking Machine Com- 


pany and the Columbia Graphophone Company. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE “UGLY DUCKLING” LIBRARY 


M. L. OSBORN 
Townsend Harris Hall High School, College of the City of New York 


Once upon a time there was a librarian who came to a boys’ 
high school to create for them a library, for they had no library. 
And they gave her an empty classroom where stood a table and 
some battered chairs; and they said, ‘‘ Behold, you are as a Hebrew 
in the land of Egypt. Take these few shekels and, with no straw 
but this, make for us bricks!”’ 

But they gave to her a chairman of the library committee whose 
wisdom and vision were worth much more than books or gold or 
many fine tables and chairs. And straightway he brought to the 
librarian many wise men, heads of departments, and introduced 
them; and the wise men went away and came again bearing 
books of history and English classics, each according to his store. 

And one caused to be brought hither a bookcase, and some 
brought lists of goodly books, and one provided a typewriter of 
ancient lineage but tractable disposition, and behold! there began 
to be a library withal. 

Then straightway the librarian said, “It cannot be a library 
till there are boys as well as books within; perforce I must find 
some way to entice them in!”’ 

So she set wide open the door that she might be observed as 
she set about her work among the books; and behold, they came 
and peeped shyly in at her. 

And some said, “It is the library teacher with red hair that 
we have seen in the public library’’; and others said, “She is of 
a friendly countenance, if not much on looks”’; and they began 
to venture in and ask questions. 

And soon one said to her, “‘Do you take books from people ?”’ 

And when she began to disclaim and protest her honesty he 
said, “I have a book at home I[’ll bring you if you want it. It’s 
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Tom Swift and His Electric Rifle.” And she said, “I shall be glad 
to receive it.” 

Thereupon she began to use as bait these wild adventurous ‘ 
tales of strange submarines and cunningly contrived aeroplanes, 
and straightway a whole school of minnows in the shape of first- 
year boys and such small fry came to nibble at the bait. And 
when their appetites were whetted and the bait had been worn 
out or gobbled up, then they began to find much pleasure and 
delight in Doyle and Haggard and Gaboriau and Poe and the 
tales of The Tennessee Shad and The Varmint. 

And it came to pass that after a time the boys would say to 
the librarian, “What is a good book to read ?”’ 

“Just for fun, or for serious work ?”’ she would ask. 

And they would tell her truly, and she would find out whether 
they liked best adventure, or Indians, or school life, or sports, 
or creepy stories; and always she said, ‘“‘If you don’t like it, don’t 
finish it just because I gave it to you, but bring it back and I will 
try again.” 

So the library grew until real shelves were built to hold the 
books and a real catalogue case was bought for cards, and a file 
was bought to hold the pamphlets and the pictures which the boys 
brought. And many brought magazines for the tables besides 
the few which were purchased from the regular fund; and others 
came in to read before school and at noon, till all the room was 
filled and there was no space for more even to stand up and read. 

Whereupon, before a year had gone by, the adjoining room was 
given up to use as a reading-room, and still the throng increased, 
till at times the boys formed in line outside the door awaiting their 
turns to come in. For because of war and rumors of war, many 
soldiers were quartered in the boys’ study hall, and they fled to 
the library for refuge. 

And it came to pass, when the boys had given many hundred 
books and many magazines and pictures and they saw how the 
throngs increased, they said as follows: ‘Lo, the work is too much 
for one woman. This is our library, and we must help her run 
it.’ So they made up a service squad. One brought a tabulator 
and punched it to record the numbers entering the room; and one 
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helped slip the books; and another shelved them. Some filed 
cards; and others alphabeted them or prepared books; while all 
would sacrifice any amount of time to be allowed to typewrite 
a letter or a list of books. It was just like Tom Sawyer white- 
washing the fence. 

And when the librarian learned to know the boys, they would 
come to the library, not only for history and English readings or 
for reference, but just for friendly talks about books. Sometimes 
they would even tell her some of their troubles and she could 
advise them what to do and help them out of little scrapes, like 
mending torn coats till they could reach home. 

By and by the classes that were graduated began to leave some 
of their class funds to the library; and when certain classes or 
sections raised money they bought beautiful flags of the Allies 
and fine illustrated books to tempt their successors into the way 
of the bookworm. 

And about this time Uncle Sam did cry aloud for great moneys 
with which to help wage the mighty war; and the boys said, 
“Go to, we will now buy bonds for the library that we may help 
both our country and our school.” 

And in four drives, by auctions of treasures, by car fares and 
lunch moneys and personal allowances, they did raise the mighty 
sum of $3,735 in Liberty Bonds to endow the library. 

So it became dear to their hearts and some called it their ‘ Rest 
Billet.” 

Now it came to pass that in the English classes many were 
called upon to write letters to the librarian, in which they might 
suggest any changes or improvements in the administration of the 
library. And with one voice all cried for more books, and more 
chairs, and more room; and some asked for special Boy Scout 
books and more copies of history readings and many useful things. 

And some wrote sweet and pleasant sayings showing that the 
library had found favor in their sight; while one wrote these 
winged words: “I call your library Nepenthe; for when I come 
there tired and worried from my lessons, I find it ‘a care-dispelling 
drug, turning sorrow into joy, melancholy into happiness, and 
hatred into love.’” 
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COLLEGE FRESHMAN COMPOSITION 


L. J. DAVIDSON 
Pennsylvania State College 


FIRST SEMESTER 
First week 
1. Organization of class 
2. Why we study composition 
3. Theme-writing, correction, and grading 
4. Helpful hints—transition from school to college 
Assignments: Autobiographical theme; class theme—My High- 
School Course in English” 


Second week 
1. What exposition is 
2. Spelling and abbreviations 
3. Punctuation 
4. Definition 
Assignments: Definition of a common term—success, education; 
study of rules for, and common mistakes in, punctuation and 
spelling 
Third week 
1. Note-taking 
2. Development by enumeration—kinds included, the logical division 
3. Grammar review 
4. Methods of great writers 
Assignments: Theme of enumeration—‘‘Types of College Stu- 
dents’’; grammar study; class theme—explanation of a proverb 
Fourth week 
1. Outlining, principles and example 
2. Paragraphing 
3. Sentence structure 
Assignments: Outline and theme—how, process; study of faulty 
sentences; study of model paragraphs 
Fifth week 
1. Pronunciation 
2. Library trip—reference room 
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3. Diction—good use, how to increase vocabulary, figures of speech 
Assignments: Palmer, Self-Cultivation in English; paragraph 
themes developed in various ways; bibliography for some topic 
Sixth week 
1. Rhetorical principles—unity, coherence, emphasis 
2. Transitional words and phrases 
3. Selections read and analyzed for illustration 
Assignments: Theme with transitional words underlined; oral 
theme—‘ Why I Like 
Seventh week 
1. Class conferences, while theme is being written 
2. Business-letter writing—correct forms 
3. Specimens of exposition read to class 
Assignments: Class theme—thrift topic; business letters; report 
on outside reading 
Eighth week 
1. Popular and scientific exposition 


2. Use of illustrations in exposition . 


3. Rewriting and polishing 
Assignments: Read a selection from Huxley; theme with diagram— 
“How to Lay Out Tennis Court”; rewrite best one of old themes 
Ninth week | 
1. Literary criticism 
2. Outline of points to watch for 
3. List of suggestive terms in literary criticism 
Assignments: Book review; class theme—‘‘ My Favorite Author 
or Book” 
Tenth week 
1. Test on work covered in course 
2. Training the memory 
3. Efficiency in study 
Assignment: Theme—free choice 


Eleventh week 
1. What biography is 
2. Oral recitation—‘‘ The Most Interesting Character in My Town” 
Assignment: Readings in biography 
Twelfth week 
1. Character analysis in biography 
2. The use of incident 
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3. Principles in speaking before the public 
Assignments: A character analysis; oral incident 


Thirteenth week 
1. Unity in biography 
2. Dominant tone 
3. Dangers in biography 
Assignments: An interesting person; readings and reports; class 
theme—‘“‘ Manners I Have Observed” 


Fourteenth week 
1. Class discussion of standard biographies 
2. Social and business letters 
Assignments: Letters for various occasions; three-minute speech 


Fifteenth week 
1. General review 
2. Study of faulty sentences, outlines, and themes; personal confer- 
ences 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Sixteenth week 
1. Argumentation 
2. Purpose, materials, scope 
3. Limiting and defining questions 
Assignments: Make list of current questions; explain what one of 
them involves; oral presentation of the definition 


Seventeenth week 
1. Reasoning—induction and deduction 
2. Fallacies 
Assignments: Examples of fallacies from newspapers; deductive 
and inductive paragraphs 


Eighteenth week 
1. Evidence 
2. Facts and authority 
Assignments: Study of specimens; informal argumentative theme 


Nineteenth week 
1. Refutation—rebuttal speeches 
2. The brief—introduction, discussion, conclusion 
Assignments: Preparation of brief; class rebuttal of argument on 
current topics 
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Twentieth week 
1. Development of the argument from the brief 
2. Meeting the special issues 
Assignment: Write up the brief prepared week before 


Twenty-first week 
1. Persuasion 
2. Delivery of the debate 
Assignments: Delivery of class debates; persuasive speech written 
—soliciting trade 


Twenty-second week 
. Informal argument 
. Study of specimens 
. The editorial—its principles 
Assignments: Informal debate; written editorial for college paper 


NO 
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Twenty-third week 
1. Parliamentary drill 
Study of Roberts’ Rules of Order 


Twenty-fourth week 
1. Description 
2. Purpose, materials, structure 
Assignments: Report on specimens of description; truthful and 
vivid description of building 
Twenty-fifth week 
1. Point of view 
2. Selection of details 
. Dominant tone 
Assignments: The same place by night, in rain, at daybreak; 
description of a person 


w 


Twenty-sixth week 
1. Sound, color, smell 
2. Groups of people 
3. Description in exposition and narration 
Assignments: Sketch of a group of people; ‘A Spring Day’’— 
color, sound, smell; specimens studied 


Twenty-seventh week 
1. Narration without plot 
2. Class discussion of specimens 
Assignments: Narration of incident; “A Hunting Trip” 
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Twenty-eighth week 
1. Types of the short story 
2. Analysis of specimen plots 
Assignments: Outside reading of short stories; three original 
plots 


Twenty-ninth week 
1. Character in story 
2. Setting 
3. Style 
Assignments: Complete story begun by instructor in class; a 
setting for “local color” story 
Thirtieth week 
1. The novel 
2. Narrative in the drama 
Assignments: Dialogue which advances action, develops story, 
and shows character; book reports and conferences 


Thirty-first week 
1. Literary criticism—purpose and kinds 
2. Poetry 
3. Essays 
Assignments: See that all themes have been handed in properly 
corrected; application of outline in criticism 


Thirty-second week 
1. Book lists for summer reading 
2. General summary of the course 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


A LITERARY LABORATORY PERIOD 


How can we instil a love of good literature into high-school pupils, 
so that this love will function in later life? The author makes the 
following suggestions: 

A supervised library period is held once each week in the class- 
room. Before entering this period, each pupil obtains from any library 
a book selected from a list of works recommended by the teacher. The 
pupil brings the book to class and reads it there—not elsewhere. A 
different type of literature is read each month: play, novel, essay, 
short-story, narrative poem, or biography, the teacher making a choice 
of five per term to suit the needs of the class. After the completion 
of an act, a chapter, a canto, or what not, the pupils write brief, rough 
memoranda of its contents. These notes are compiled into a review 
and criticism, which is written then and there, in class, under the guidance 
of the teacher during the last library period of each month. If the 
book is too lengthy to be read in but three class periods as much of it 
may be read outside of class as shall insure a proper understanding; if 
it is brief, two or three other works of a similar character may be read. 

Before instituting the plan, the teacher should discuss briefly dur- 
ing each period for at least a week its purposes, operation, and advan- 
tages. He should then propose this delightful entertainment as an 
important phase of the work of the term and explicitly and frankly ask 
the pupils to help him make the plan a success. Then he should post 
or distribute the lists of books, arranged according to types. 

In the selection of these lists of books the teacher must carefully 
consider the age, grade, sex, mental maturity, attainments, and inter- 
ests of the pupils. Vital criteria in making these lists, too, should be 
of literary value, and interest of content, confirmed by the instructor’s 
experience and by the experience of the children themselves. High- 
school syllabi and books on methods suggest some excellent material. 
Of course, the lists must be sufficiently extensive, diversified, and 
flexible, not only to provide for each pupil on register, but also to allow 
latitude for tastes and to stimulate browsing among bookshelves. 
Sometimes, to foster the latter practice, a list of authors is given instead 
of a list of books. 
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Throughout the following weeks, during another class period, one 
report a day may be read by each pupil in turn. Or at any succeed- 
ing stage of the term, a student’s report, written on the blackboard, 
from memory, may be required as a review exercise in composition. 
Space does not permit the mention of the great variety of other class 
procedures which such subject-matter will suggest to the resourceful 


teacher. 


The following table suggests the duties and responsibilities of both 
pupils and teacher during the period: 


Teacher Pupil 
‘(a) Discusses how to read a | (a) Announces name and author 
book with profit to class or teacher 

First period ..... ‘(b) Advises how to take notes | (+) Reads 

(c) Supervises (a) and (6) while | (c) Takes rough notes 

{ reading is begun (d) Gets help from teacher 

((a) Gives help to individuals 

(b) Examines notes 

'\(c) Speeds up or retards (a) Asks questions 
Second period ... .|;(d) Encourages (b) Reads 

\(e) Discusses a requirement | (c) Continues taking notes 

} not clearly grasped by a 

{ number of the class 

((a) Cautions pupils to plan | (a) Begins to collate notes 
Third period .... .|} the reading so as to be | (6) Begins to plan an outline 

| able to finish it in class the for the report 

| next time (c) Continues the reading 

((a) Briefly analyzes and re- | (a) Finishes reading 

views the plan and con- | (b) Writes criticism 

| tents of a model criticism | (c) Exchanges for revision with 
Fourth period... .|{ with the class those classmates who have 

\(b) Passes about the room finished 

| helping pupils in the writ- | (d) Submits final draft to 

( ing of the criticism teacher 


Some general rules for the conduct of the period must be observed. 
For instance, do not make the report a fetish or a burden; make its 
real purpose, indeed, seem secondary in order that the delights of read- 
ing may have full sway. Be assured that the success of this type of 
lesson lies in your ability to help the pupil select a book that suits him, 
to have him bring it to class, and to instil in him the idea that he is 
going to economize and capitalize his time. Then, having gotten 
him fairly started, help him cheerfully, carefully, inspiringly. Every 
pupil will respond with whole-hearted appreciation. 
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Then a written report on each work read is required from each 
student. This report should be brief—only from two hundred to four 
hundred words in length. Approximately three-fourths of it should 
deal with the subject-matter of the book read and the remainder with 
an expression of how the reader likes the book, and why. Brief model 
criticisms of each type studied should be culled from critical reviews and 
magazines, or from excellent student themes. These models should be 
posted by the teacher, examined by the students, and then reviewed 
during the last laboratory period of the month. 

The variety and range of the English course can thus be immensely 
enhanced. Functional English in all its aspects may be brought into 
play: the critical faculty, the art of condensation, the utilization of 
the valuable subject-matter provided, the responsibilities of defending 


a point of view—all these in manifold permutation are realizable, and 


fruitfully so. And to the teacher of English who possesses vision and 
who places the inculcation of character above the satisfaction of imme- 
diate needs, the advantages of the foregoing process are obvious. Indi- 
cate to the pupil the scope and power of your subject, and he will 
respond readily and sincerely to its influence over him, not only now, 
but, better still, after he is of the world. 


New Urrecut Hicu ScHoor 
Brooktyn, N.Y. 


ALEXANDER GOLDSTEIN 


GROUP WORK IN THE COMPOSITION CLASS 


In oral and written composition the class as a unit and as individuals 
must acquire the knowledge of what constitutes intelligent constructive 
criticism before the result can be a constantly growing power to produce 
finer workmanship. Just how to bring about this desirable condition is 
the problem confronting the teacher. She may painstakingly check 
set after set of papers and may or may not require pupils to make minute 
corrections; she may spend many class and conference periods showing 
pupils where weaknesses occur in the oral composition, but at the end of 
the semester there will have been only a perfunctory sort of growth. 
That spontaneous, vivifying development which comes when the child 
has set his own goal and has striven with all his might to reach it will 
be lacking. 

The experiment related below helped one teacher to partially solve 
her problem in awakening in her boys and girls the consciousness of 
exact points of improvements needed together with the desire and 
effort to accomplish this. 
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The class was divided into groups containing from six to eight 
members. The foundation of a group was composed of one very strong 
pupil and one who was very weak in his work, while the remainder of the 
group consisted of those ranging in ability between those two extremes. 
One pupil with some native talent for leadership was designated as 
head of a group and upon his shoulders rested the responsibility of 
directing the discussions of the group. 

In dealing with written composition the members of each group 
studied together the papers of that particular group. Sometimes the 
subject for discussion was that of misplaced modifiers, sometimes that of 
lack of clarity of thought, or again it was that bane of all composition 
teachers, the incomplete sentence. All difficulties in composition work 
were thus handled, and there was ample opportunity for full and free 
discussion of the faults and merits found in the class papers. 

In oral work the group members helped each other in the develop- 
ment of the assignment and heard each other recite, criticizing and 
suggesting improvements. ‘This was especially effective in breaking up 
the “and” and “so” habit in new pupils, and gave each pupil the oppor- 
tunity of having his work passed upon and improved before it was 
presented to the class as a whole. Another phase of the oral work was 
group discussions of questions sent out by the head of the vocational 
department of the high school. Effort was made to carry on the informal 
discussion without common grammatical errors. 

At the close of a period of group work each leader reported upon the 
findings of his group. A vote was taken to decide what point 
should be centered upon in the next week’s work. Sometimes a compo- 
sition from each group was presented before the class purely for apprecia- 
tion, and it was interesting to note the reasons given for the selection. 
Material interestingly developed, marked improvement in workmanship, 
or an especially good illustration of some point previously worked for, 
was stated as the reason for the choice by a group. 

The teacher was at no time a member of any group, but she held 
herself in readiness to join a group whenever there was an appeal to 
her for advice or decision. In this way she became the working partner 
of her pupils instead of being merely a director. 

The results of this experiment were exceedingly gratifying. Those 
pupils who from shyness or indifference had previously failed to take 
part in class discussions and criticisms became enthusiastic group 
workers, and gradually came to take an active part in general class 
discussions. There was developed a fine spirit of team work, and a 
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real appreciation of the qualities that make for good leadership. But, 
best of all there came to this class, not just the power to discover mistakes 
and correct them, but the ability and desire to set for themselves a goal 
of achievement and to work definitely and purposefully toward that goal. 


LILLIAN E. WHITON 
Junior ScHooi 


Lonc Beacnu, CAL. 


ORIENTATION OF THE ENGLISH CLASS 


Why do we expect so little in English from high-school graduates ? 
Is it because experience has shown that the methods at present used in 
grade and high schools generally yield unsatisfactory results, or because 
we believe that it takes at least three years in high school and one year 
in college, besides several years in grade school, for a native-born Ameri- 
can to learn to write his own language in a satisfactory manner? I 
shall leave the decision to you, but before you answer I feel that you 
should consider two facts; first, that every day high-school and even 
college graduates perpetrate elementary and inexcusable errors; second, 
that many very indifferent writers of average intelligence have attained 
greater benefits from short correspondence courses or from limited 
amounts of self-directed study than from all their grade-school, high- 
school, and college training in English. “Ah, but,” you say, “they 
realized the value and importance of the ability sought and were eager 
to learn.” Of course this is true, and have we not in this fact a sug- 
gestion as to the reason why high-school and college English courses 
benefit many students, especially young men, so little? They do not 
realize the value of a fair mastery of written and spoken English. They 
are utterly uninterested in the subject, and their efforts are entirely 
perfunctory. Is it surprising that work done under such conditions so 
often proves profitless ? 

The great difficulty, as I see it, is that the majority of our students 
are unmotivated, and anything done without an adequate motive is 
very sure to be imperfectly accomplished. I shall, next year, make an 
attempt to provide my engineering students with motives by requiring 
every Freshman engineer to attend a Freshman orientation course which 
will consist of one lecture a week. I shall ask the strongest teachers on 
my own and other faculties, as well as people not connected with the 
university, to supply my men with such information as will enable them 
to judge whether they are likely to achieve success in the profession they 
have selected, which branch of this profession will probably prove most 
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congenial, and which studies they should emphasize if they wish to rise 
with maximum rapidity. We shall also attempt to show them the 
bearing of all their studies on their success as engineers, to instruct them 
how to study, to acquaint them with university traditions, to induce 
them to limit their extra-classroom activities, to select such outside 
interests as will prove most beneficial to them, and to impress upon them 
the importance of retaining their health. 

Very early in the course just outlined, I shall express my conviction 
that the English courses are among the most important in our curriculum, 
and shall endeavor to show that we are offering the engineering students 
a wonderful opportunity, not merely confronting them with a task—a 
chance to acquire a very valuable tool, not simply an accomplishment. 
I shall point out that those men who really hope to secure recognition 
as technical engineers will be terribly handicaped if they cannot talk 
easily and convincingly with capitalists, public commissions, and others 
who seek the services of engineers, and if their letters and written reports 
are not grammatical, logically arranged, concise, and well worded. I 
shall also acquaint the students with the fact that in no way can a young 
man so quickly and easily impress fellow-engineers with his ability as 
by contributing frequently to the technical press. Self-advertising of 
this kind is, of course, perfectly legitimate. 

“But,” you say, “the high schools cannot adopt this plan.’”’ Why 
not? I am firm in my belief that they both can and should. I feel 
sure that some day every high school will offer exactly such a course, and 
that a recognized part of the work of the university will be to provide 
many of the speakers; the others will be drawn from local business and 
professional men. I am convinced, further, that the time is coming 
when every high school will have on its staff a “personnel officer’? who 
will have had such training as will enable him to guide the students in 
choosing vocations, and who can help supply the motives that should 


be behind their work. 
G. M. BuTLER 


COLLEGE OF MINES AND ENGINEERING 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
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THE STUDY CLUB: 


TOM, MARK, AND HUCK 


Mark Twain’s three great stories of the Mississippi came in the 
decade between 1875 and 1885, while he was at the height of his power. 
He had mastered his trade of letters in the practical school of journalism, 
with Bret Harte acting as coach part of the time. He had acquired two 
of the best critics an author ever had—his wife and W. D. Howells. 
His health and high spirits were not yet marred by domestic misfortune 
and overwork. 

Tom Sawyer appeared in 1876. Even before its publication Mark 
had conceived the sequel, Huckleberry Finn. Work on the latter proving 
tedious and the story refusing to ‘“‘go,”’ he laid it aside less than half-done 
and took up Life upon the Mississippi, which he finished in 1882. Part 
of the latter had already appeared in the Aélantic in 1875. This sup- 
posedly true narrative of his own piloting days is one of his most whole- 
hearted efforts. In it the incongruous mixture of the sublime and the 
ridiculous which characterizes Innocents Abroad, and indeed so much 
of Clemens’ other non-fiction work, is lacking. The memories were 
too moving to admit of clowning. Part I is a glamorous picture of the 
steamboat life of the great river, the golden light of memory over all. 
Before writing Part II he revisited the old scenes—and broke the spell. 
In chapter iii of this book he declares that he is going to write a book of 
the raftsmen, with Huck Finn as hero, and even gives an excerpt of 
several pages from the first draft. 

By the time he returned to work on Huckleberry Finn the garish 
light of immediate observation had again mellowed into that of recollec- 
tion. This last of the trilogy came out in 1884, having been ripening 
in the creator’s mind for at least eight years. 

The heroes of the three books are different, as their purposes are 
different. In the first Clemens set out to picture boys as they are, and 
so chose the leader of the village gang as his central figure. In the less 


*This new department in the Journal is introduced to increase literary insight 
and appreciation. It will not discuss methods of teaching. It will present facts 
illuminating literary works, interpretative comment, and perhaps questions for the 
reader’s own study. Some, but not all, of the selections considered are suitable for 
school use. Correspondence as to topics chosen or as to their treatment is invited. 
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imaginative attempt to re-present the old steam-packet days, he natur- 
ally chose himself, the pilot who met then and there every type of person 
the widely traveled man of the world was ever able to discover. This 
was a world of business, a man’s world. For the picture of the flatboat 
life of the adventurers along the shores of the Mississippi he needed a 
hero who knew the ways of these rough characters and who was always 
ready, like Odysseus, with a lie for the occasion. Obviously Huck Finn, 
the gamin of the river town, was exactly suited to the situation. The 
fact that he was a boy in his early teens did not lessen his shrewdness, 
and it gave the writer greater romantic license in his plot. It is to be 
noted that from the arrival at Aunt Polly’s the nature of the situation 
changes—and Tom again dominates. 

In all these books Clemens was as much of a realist as his volatile 
temperament and exuberant imagination would permit him to be. He 
meant to be a realist. So engrossed was he in his creation that in Tom 
Sawyer he let the boys swear as the Hannibal urchins of his day had done. 
Howells ordered all the profanity removed, but so natural was Huck’s 
‘She combs me all to hell’”’ that Howells and even Mrs. Clemens failed 
to notice it. Mark himself pointed it out and substituted “thunder”’ 
for the more sulphurous noun. He thought Tom Sawyer to be for adults 
only. In throwing the daylight of truth upon its hero and his friends, 
it did reveal more than youth can comprehend, but so must every real 
juvenile masterpiece do. He was wrong about the “only.” 

The graphic style which makes the scenes and events so actual is 
the product of the author’s unusually energetic imagination, fervent 
emotions, and journalistic training. Of rhetoric there is little. 

Some critics, notably Carl Van Doren, of the Nation, hold Huckleberry 
Finn one of the two greatest American novels. They ascribe to it all 
the usual literary virtues of vividness, essential truth, etc., and add that 
it is a picture of a vanished civilization. If the report that one of these 
stories is soon to be available in a schoo] edition is correct, teachers 
should not be slow to transfer it from “‘home reading” to class study. 
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EDITORIAL 


Early last spring there came to the English Journal office a 
very brightly written and moving appeal that the National Council 
“ From should take the lead in the formation of a committee 
Kindergarten to standardize instruction in English in the elemen- 
through tary school. As the College Entrance Board once 
University” = took the high schools in hand in order to insure 
itself a reasonably homogeneous student supply, so the high schools 
should now take the situation in hand, calling in a few elementary 
teachers for counsel, and issue a course of study for the elementary 
schools. The proposal is almost fatally attractive. Teachers in 
the upper grades and the high schools have been constantly annoyed 
because pupils did not know what they had supposedly been 
taught. If they had only learned to speak in sentences, to use 
the proper forms of verbs and pronouns, what a delightful time 
we should have in teaching them to say the right thing and to 
secure some elegance and vigor of expression. Yet you will 
remember that the English Journal has never published that 
appeal. 

The program suggested is entirely undesirable. It would fail 
for exactly the reasons that the college domination of the high 
schools by means of the entrance examination has failed. The 
elementary schools probably could not do what would be asked 
of them. At any rate, it is morally certain that they would not, 
and that the secondary schools would find themselves compelled 
to take what was offered just as they do now. This is precisely 
the position in which the colleges have found themselves. It is 
not the speeches defying the Entrance Examination Board which 
have proved effective; it is the silent persistence of the high schools 
in training their pupils for the prospective needs of the majority. 
The colleges must have students and must therefore take the 
high-school graduates as they are. So the high schools will always 
have to take the elementary-school graduates as they are. 
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There is, however, something that can well be done about 
this matter. Each high school may call a conference of the elemen- 
tary schools contributing to it, and through this conference secure 
both the formulation of a practicable program for the elementary 
school and the unreserved approval of that program by the teachers 
who are to carry it out. 

This procedure is becoming increasingly popular, and deserves 
to become universal. In most cases the elementary teachers feel 
at first that they have been called in to be dictated to, but they 
shortly realize that they are being asked to decide what ground 
they can cover effectively. They are agreeably surprised to find 
that the secondary-school teachers will be satisfied with less than 
the grades now attempt to teach—that, in fact, they are very 
ready to accept what the elementary teachers find they can and 
should give. Having made this discovery, they enter into the 
discussions eagerly, and zealously apply in their own schools the 
decisions reached. Wherever the plan has been tried it has proved 
immensely helpful. 

Such a movement will ultimately give us, as numerous local 
courses of this kind are collated, a really usable elementary-school 
curriculum. At the same time will emerge a high-school course of 
study continuous with that of the elementary school, and perfectly 
practicable, because it will assume in the incoming students only 
that training which they have actually had. Finally, the colleges, 
knowing the foundation upon which they are to build, will revise 
their syllabi. We shall then be delivered from the curse of paper 
courses and have a continuous curriculum ‘‘from the kindergarten 
through university.” 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE SUMMER COUNCIL 


The insistence of the Board of Directors last November that the 
summer gathering should be maintained seems justified by the unquali- 
fied success of the Des Moines meeting. The attendance at both 
sessions was large, that on Tuesday morning exceeding even the standing 
capacity of the room; the papers were good, and the enthusiasm great. 

Tuesday morning we met in the Hotel Savery. Miss Ida T. Jacobs, 
of the Central High School, Des Moines, presided with tact and energy. 
The first paper was presented by Professor H. W. Davis, of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, on the topic “Intolerance in the 
Teaching of English.’’ This narrowness, of which too many English 
teachers are guilty, he ascribes to the attempt to standardize the subject- 
matter of composition and then to secure roo per cent efficiency in the 
application of the standards, and also to the prevailing type of collegiate 
study of English literature, which emphasizes too much the authority 
of the works of earlier times. Language exists on earth mainly to serve 
the language needs of the present generation, and it is our business to 
teach it on such a basis. This means the emphasis of effectiveness 
rather than of formal correctness, because the world today demands 
language power above allelse. We need not be too much concerned about 
the standards of English, because they will be determined in spite of us by 
the magazines and the newspapers. As a means of emphasizing effect- 
iveness Professor Davis recommended the teaching of English through 
its applications to the journalistic and social needs of the day. The 
paper was cleverly phrased and enthusiastically received. 

Professor S. A. Lynch, of Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
followed with a clean-cut discussion of the importance of pupils’ purpose 
in composition. He declared that there are three aims in our work: 
to enable our pupils to communicate their thoughts effectively to others, 
to enable them to understand communication from others, and to set 
up in them higher standards of accuracy and elegance in expression. 
Just life, either in the classroom or outside, gives considerable practice 
in the first two, and a reasonable degree of skill. The third, however, 
is the task of the school alone. We must secure co-operation of the 
children through real occasions for expression, but we must also help 
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them to a higher ideal of language. This ideal must come chiefly from 
the teacher’s own standards and the reading of good literature. 

In the absence of Mr. E. B. Richards, Miss Jacobs called upon Mr. 
C. H. Ward, who was this summer teaching in the University of Iowa, 
and upon Mr. W. Wilbur Hatfield, secretary of the Council. Mr. Ward 
in his ten minutes emphasized the professional spirit, the hungering and 
thirsting after the knowledge both of subject-matter and of effective 
means of helping children to grow in power and taste. Mr. Hatfield 
used his time to emphasize the importance of conferences between the 
teachers of each high school and those in the elementary schools 
tributary to it. 

The remainder of the morning’s program was an experiment—an 
experience meeting on ‘“‘My Most Successful Bit of Teaching.’’ Miss 
Jacobs primed the pump very effectively by narrating two of her suc- 
cessful experiences and removed the fear of the word most, which might 
otherwise have paralyzed the discussion. Mr. W. T. Sayres, of Wood- 
ward High School, Cincinnati, almost as skeptical of the superiority of 
Addison and other much revered classics as Professor Davis had been, 
told of using an article from the American Magazine in a quite unique 
fashion. He mimeographed the article, changing effective words to 
poorer synonyms, and then asked the class to revise it as they thought it 
might have been. They became quite enthusiastic in the process of 
supplying better terms, checking themselves up by the original article. 
Professor H. Y. Moffett, of the University of Iowa, told of the enthusi- 
asm generated by allowing a class to finish “The Lady or the Tiger ?”’ 
Then he gave a capital account of a lesson on Longfellow’s “ Rainy Day” 
in the seventh grade. The introduction consisted of a very natural talk 
about the gloomy weather they were having at the moment and a reading 
of the poem to the class. In attempting to supply many of the rhyming 
words which Mr. Moffett omitted the class became so familiar with the 
poem that at the end of the hour they discovered that they had memo- 
rized it. One of the boys said, ‘You slipped up on us.” Mr. W. W. 
Parker, of the State Normal School at Warrensburg, Missouri, told of 
his success in the teaching of essay-writing. His plan is to have the 
pupils try to write some informal essays first and then resort to Charles 
Lamb or to such modern essays as Strunsky’s Rhetoric ’21 to see how 
similar tasks have been well done, and then to re-write. Miss Linda 
Rider, of Dubuque, Iowa, explained how a class had, by making its 
own photographic illustrations of ‘‘L’Allegro,’”’ come to have a real 
enthusiasm for that rather difficult piece of literature. In the first 
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place they had thought of making a movie scenario but found this too 
difficult and finally decided upon a succession of “stills.” Most of 
these pictures were made upon class excursions. Many others were 
ready to take part in the experience meeting, but the time at which the 
chairs had to be turned over to a banquet on a lower floor had come, 
and the meeting adjourned. 

At an informal after-gathering Mr. L. B. Harnish, high-school 
visitor of the Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, State Normal School, told 
something of the very effective speech week which that institution 
enjoyed last year under the leadership of Professor T. C. Blaisdell. This 
celebration included a very considerable use of posters advertising 
nationally known articles so modified as to make effective “‘ good English” 
posters. Mr. Harnish then proposed that for speech week we secure 
from the advertisers a very large number of copies of these posters as 
modified and distribute them as samples to the high schools throughout 
the country. He thought that it would be possible to secure at the same 
time sufficient funds to print a handbook of methods of celebrating. 
Because it would be impossible to secure the printing in time for this 
fall’s work and because of the grave question of distributing through 
our national agency material furnished by individual advertisers, the 
plan was not adopted. It contains, however, an idea which may be 
usable locally. 

Wednesday afternoon we met in joint session with the library depart- 
ment of the N.E.A. in the Assembly Hall of the Public Library. Miss 
Robinson, of the Des Moines Public Library, who has worked in very 
close co-operation with the high schools for the last year, presided at 
this session. She called first upon Professor A. B. Noble, of lowa State 
College, Ames, to present his paper on “Stepping-Stones to Good 
Taste.’’ Professor Noble quoted from Brander Matthews the classifi- 
cation of fiction into the impossible, the improbable, the probable, the 
inevitable, saying that many of our children are now at the place where 
they take great delight in the impossible and it should be our business 
to move them so far as we may toward the other end of the scale, the 
inevitable. In the original assignment his topic had a subtitle, “From 
Tarzan to Decent Literature,” and so he gave us a very clever review of 
this boys’ thriller which revealed the weakness of the book as that of 
improbability, frequently extending to impossibility. In order to help 
our young people to see such improbabilities, Professor Noble recom- 
mended that we have them look up the lives of authors to find whether 
they really have knowledge of the things they write about. The author 
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of Tarzan, for instance, has never seen the jungles of Africa which he 
describes with so much gusto. Further revelation of the emptiness of 
such fiction can be had by comparing them for definiteness with the 
Jungle Books or with Roosevelt’s African Game Trails, the latter being 
better inasmuch as there is positively nothing fictitious in it. Robinson 
Crusoe is also good for showing the lack of detail in the cheap thrillers. 
If the children are old enough, we may ask them to read Mark Twain’s 
essay, Fenimore Cooper’s Literary Offenses, and then ask them to imitate 
it, choosing as the object of their satire some objectionable imaginative 
work of the present day. It is also possible to lead on from such stories 
as Tarzan to good horse and dog stories, or to other stories of vigorous 
action, such as those by Ralph Connor. Fourth-year students might 
possibly enjoy the picture of imagination unchecked as presented by 
Ibsen in Peer Gynt. This may help them to realize the danger of Tarzan, 
et al., as literary dramshops. Finally, they may pass on to such works 
of constructive imagination as those of Walter Besant and Jules Verne. 
Beauty is the third stepping-stone to which we hope they will eventually 
pass. 

The second paper was a plea by Miss Margaret M. Skinner, recently 
of Janesville, Wisconsin, but now of Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis- 
consin, for larger use of recent literature in the high school. Reading 
outside of school is either for pleasure or for profit—profit in the sense of 
information. The reading for profit must clearly be modern. Statistics 
were quoted to show that a very large part of the pleasure reading also 
is quite modern. Practically all of the best sellers for the fifteen years 
previous to 1913 appear in the Council’s Home Reading List. Since 
most of the reading of adults is in recent books and current periodicals, 
we need to familiarize our pupils with the best of these. A knowledge of 
high points of classical literature is splendid for our boys and girls, but 
we need, too, to chart for them the passage through the perplexing 
problems of modern writings. We must not only set up these better 
standards, but also establish some regularity of reading. This can be 
done best not through prescription, but through the attractive display 
of attractive lists for home reading. Miss Skinner quoted the results 
of her policy of stimulating pupils’ interest in modern magazines—a very 
great increase in general intelligence on current topics. Her talk through- 
out was buttressed by statistics and illustrated by graphs. 

Mr. Carl H. Milam, of the American Library Association, Chicago, 
then gave a brief but very enthusiastic and effective presentation of the 
part of the public library in public education. Without belittling in the 
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least the work of the schools, he showed that a very large part of 
the real culture of the public must eventually come from the use of the 
library in after-school years. At present the public does not realize the 
value which the library might be to it; and if it did, the library would 
find itself totally unable to cope with the demands which would be put 
upon it. What we really need is such financial support of the library as 
will enable it both to use advertising for the creation of a demand for wider 
service to the public and to meet that demand by supplying books and 
trained librarians. Because of the length of some of the previous papers 
and because of the absence of Mr. Milton J. Ferguson, the paper which 
he had sent was deferred to a later meeting of the library section. 

The local committee under the management of Miss Jacobs had 
arranged for a luncheon at Harris-Emery’s Tea Room on Thursday. 
The eighty-one members who attended it, including representatives from 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Ohio, California, Illinois, Washington, 
Connecticut, Nebraska, and Wisconsin, as well as lowa, considered the 
affair a success. At one table Wisconsin sat between California and 
New Hampshire, all three facing lowa. Professor Moffett, acting as 
toastmaster, called upon representatives from different states, who 
responded happily, touching on the weather (100° in the shade and 
humid), the feeling of good fellowship, and especially upon the oppor- 
tunity of the social half-hour before the luncheon for getting together 
in an informal way. The diners tagged themselves with their own 
names and states and were thus enabled to greet each other in informal 
and friendly fashion. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN SPEECH WEEK 


National American Speech Week will be observed November 6-12, 
at the request of the Board of Directors of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

In 1919 and previously, speech week was used merely as an advertise- 
ment for the movement for better speech. More and more, however, 
it has been finding its place in a year’s program for speech betterment. 
In Baltimore County, Maryland, it served as the occasion for a survey 
for listing errors in speech, to be eradicated during the school session, 
this to be repeated at the end of the school year for checking and esti- 
mating progress. In St. Louis County, Minnesota, it is observed 
monthly for regular stimulating and checking toward speech improve- 
ment. In a few communities, it is used as the culmination of a year’s 
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program, being the occasion of a discussion contest. It has been sug- 
gested that this year speech week be one of a series of discussions, 
dramatizations, etc., with reference to patriotism, with stress upon 
national heroes. 

However it is used, speech week serves admirably for bringing 
together all phases of community life, as the school, women’s clubs, 
business organizations, the press, etc. 

The following materials are available at the office of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 506 West Sixty-ninth Street, Chicago, 
Illinois: 

1. Guide to American Speech Week, revised. Price. 25 cents. 

2. Advertisement leaflet, for use in state and county campaigns. 
Price, 5 cents per copy. In quantities of a dozen or more, 2 cents each. 

3. Bibliography for those interested in building programs for the 
year. Price, ro cents. 

4. Bibliography for English teachers interested in education in 
speech. Price, ro cents. 

The following bulletins may be procured for 10 cents each from Mr. 
H. G. Paul, University of Illinois, Urbana: John N. Clapp, A New 
Step in Composition—Oral Forms; Olive M. Bear, Better Speech Week in 
Decatur; Clarence Stratton, Speaking of Speech; Nila Smith, An Adap- 
tation of ‘‘Pandora’s Box,” play for primary grades; L. W. Rader, Home 
Cooperation in Promoting Good Speech; Olive M. Bear, Eradicating 
Speech Errors; H. DeF. Widger, Everystudent’s Progress. 

Since Armistice Day will be on Friday of National American Speech 
Week, the following items may prove suggestive: 

A. From Miss Helen A. Turner, Dwyer School, Detroit, Michigan: 

1. Topics for speeches: 

a) November the Eleventh, a Red-Letter Day. 
b) How We Celebrated the Day in Our City or Community. 
c) Kermit Roosevelt—One Patriot. 
d) Over There. 
e) Red-Cross Activities during the War. 
2. Materials: 
a) Flanders Fields. 
b) Donald Hankey’s A Student in Arms. 


* Materials for women’s clubs may be procured from Committee on American 
Speech, Chicago Woman’s Club, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. Price, 15 cents. 
2 See also quotation from Bliss Carman on p. 415. 
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c) Alan Seeger’s “‘I Have a Rendezvous with Death.” 

d) Joyce Kilmer’s poems, especially his submarine poem, “The 
White Ships and the Red.” 

e) John Ascough’s sketches of the war as seen through the eyes of 
an army chaplain—French Windows. 

f) Stephen Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage. 

g) Rupert Brooke’s Dead.” 

h) Winifred Letts’s “The Spires of Oxford.” 


B. Other suggestions: 


1. What the Great War has brought to us in (a) broader interests, 
(6) broader sympathies, (c) enrichment of ideas and ideals, 
(d) enrichment of our language. 

2. A tribute to those who fought for America. 

. America’s place in world-affairs. 

4. America’s contributions to world-civilization in (a) material 
things, (6) ideas and ideals. 

5. What America will contribute to the English language. 


Suggestive quotations: 


American speech . . . . is a vigorous, hardy offshootj[of British speech] 
that is gradually assuming a form appropriate to our character and daily 
needs.—F. N. Scorr.* 


Brander Matthews in a certain article speaks of Kipling’s having 
learned how to appreciate the vigor of American speech.? 

In commenting upon an article by a Frenchman, “La poésie améri- 
caine d’aujour d’hui,” R. Aldington says: 


He [the author] is convinced that within a reasonable time a new vigorous 
language will be developed in America as the medium of expression for its 
literature. 

Our localisms are, as a matter of fact, more boldly imaginative than those 
observable in Great Britain; they have more of the Elizabethan freshness 
and freedom; they are at the time truly “sabre cuts of Saxon speech.’’ 


Brander Matthews writes again, in the New York Times, September 
26, 1920. 


* “Standard of American Speech,” English Journal, January, 1917, p. 11. 


2 North American Review, LX VIII (November, 1920), 620. 
3 Poetry, XVI, 08. 
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Many years ago Lord Houghton, always friendly to the United States 
[as he proved himself in the dark days of the civil war], addressed a little lyric to 
an American lady in praise of our common tongue: 


That ample speech! That subtle speech! 
Apt for the need of all and each; 

Strong to endure, yet prompt to bend. 
So keep it pure; expand its powers; 

And through the maze of civic life, 

In letters, commerce, even in strife, 
Forget not it is yours and ours. 


AIMS 


When one thinks of the movement for better American speech, he 
regards it according to what he values in speaking, or he regards it in 
terms of what his own local observance has stressed. Too often the 
speech movement means only elimination of errors in grammar. Fre- 
quently it means only improvement in enunciation, or adoption of 
standard pronunciation (whatever that is), or enlargement of vocabu- 
lary, or development of ability in public speaking. These individual 
attitudes and conceptions are not to be discouraged, however, for often 
one enters the larger view by means of his own door. Sooner or later, 
if one grows through following the movement, he realizes that clear 
enunciation, better pronunciation, improvement of voice, vocabulary 
enlargement, better organization of thought, better thinking, and many 
other such ends are only phases and, in one sense, a mere brushing-aside 
of hindrances toward what Dr. Scott terms “adequate expression 
of the best in American character.” 


NEWS 


The following organizations are active now in the interest of better 
English: 

1. National Council of Teachers of English: The committee was 
first organized in 1915 for ‘“‘rousing public sentiment to the need and 
the possibility of improving the speaking voice and raising the standard 
of speech usage in daily life.’” 

2. National Federation of Women’s Clubs: A Committee on Better 
American Speech, a subcommittee of that on Applied Education, was 


t English Journal, January, 1917, p. 11. 
2 Progress of the Year, a leaflet issued for the Committee on American Speech 
by the National Council of Teachers of English, 1917. 
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organized early in 1921, with Mrs. Katherine K. Robbins, of Chicago, 
as chairman.’ 

3. American Academy of Arts and Letters:? Some of the members 
who are actively interested in “the conservation of the English language, 
in its beauty and purity,” are: Brander Matthews, Paul E. More, 
William M. Sloane, Paul Shorey. 


While opposing whatever is slipshod and careless, the society intends to 
oppose also the tyranny of schoolmasters and grammarians both in their 
pedantic conservatism and in their ignorant enforcing of new-fangled “rules,” 
based not on principle, but merely on what has come to be considered as 
“‘correct”’ usage.3 

4. The Society of Pure English, organized in 1913, with L. P. Smith 
as secretary.‘ 

The national press, department stores, banks, and other institutions 
in business life are giving so much evidence of active interest in the 
speech movement that there is every reason to believe that very soon a 
national organization among business people will have committees for 
advancing the use of better English. 


A most satisfying observation among those interested in furthering 
the speech movement is the evident and growing interest in it on the 
part of the press and leaders among literary and other artists. Each 
year since 1918 I have “combed” the magazine indexes for articles 
bearing directly and indirectly upon speech improvement. Whereas in 
1918 only six or eight such articles could be found, now they are number- 
less, many of them bearing directly upon the speech movement. The 
same observation can be made—in lesser degree, however—regarding 
the publication of books on this subject. 

The following quotation is particularly interesting and suggestive: 


There overtakes me as I am travelling through Canada on a reading tour, if 
that is not too ambitious a term for a very few modest efforts, a prospectus of 
An American Speech Festival, to be held at the Anderson Galleries on the 12th 
of this month. And at once I wish myself back in New York for anything so 
promising. 

* Information and suggestions for women’s clubs may be had upon application with 
15 cents, from Mrs. Robbins, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

2 Yale Review, April, 1919, p. 545. 

3 Brander Matthews in New York Times, September 26, 1920. 


4 Tracts, published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford: No. 1: Preliminary Announce- 
ment and List of Members; No. 2: Robert Bridges, English Homophones; No. 3: L. P. 
Smith, A Few Practical Suggestions. 
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The very word “festival” is delightful and quite robs the event of any 
suggestion of dreariness or pedantry. Festivals are nothing if not happy 
things. And a festival under the auspices of David Bispham and Mr. Belasco 
must prove a particularly delightful occasion. 


For good English as spoken at its best in America is a lovely thing, a pos- 
session truly to be prized. How full of charm and power it may be as an 
influence between friends! How subtle and pleasant a means of acquaintance 
between strangers!* 


A question that has been asked frequently is, What is the relation of 
the speech movement to the movement for Americanization? It has 
been answered, in part only, by the appeal to the children to give to 
those learning the English language from us the best English possible, 
this for the sake of conserving our language. A further contribution to 
the answer is given by Mr. C. H. Barnes, county superintendent of 
education, Duluth, Minnesota, who writes: 


In our country we have an unusual situation, the majority of the children 
coming from homes where the English language is spoken but little, if any. 
Two years ago a Speak-English Movement was organized, and through this 
the children have taught their mothers and fathers to speak and to write 
English, and have tried to acquaint them with American ideals and the Ameri- 
can government. Of course, the work has been necessarily slow, but we have 
received several letters from teachers during the past month, saying that each 
family in her community could speak English a little, whereas two years ago 
most of them were unable to speak or understand English. 

The Speak-English workers have also been helpful in teaching their little 
brothers and sisters to speak English before they enter school. Judging from 
the enthusiasm with which the children are approaching this part of their work 
this year, the majority of the children entering school next fall will be able to 
speak English. 

With this as a background you can readily understand how the Speak- 
English workers welcome a phase of the work which would help them to improve 
their own English. 

COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN SPEECH 
CraupiA E. Crumpton, Chairman 
NORTHWESTERN HiGH SCHOOL 
Detroit, MIcu. 


t Bliss Carman in New York Times, February 10, 1920. 
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THE ASSOCIATIONS 
NEBRASKA COUNCIL 


The Nebraska chapter of the National Council of Teachers of 
English met May 21 in Social Science Hall, University of Nebraska. 
Miss Sarah T. Muir, of the Lincoln High School, president, introduced 
as the first speaker W. F. DeMoss, of Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
whose subject was ‘‘Human Nature as Revealed in Literature.” He 
described literature as the laboratory notebook in which the experiments 
of the race are recorded, and pointed out that, with a basis of actual 
knowledge of life, the student can through literature secure an invaluable 
vicarious experience of human nature, that by living through literature 
he can gain the advantage of old age without the inconvenience of 
wrinkles. 

Miss Mary Crawford, of Kearney Normal, speaking on the “‘ Meta- 
morphosis of a Test,” presented the use she has found for the Abbott- 
Trabue Tests of ability to judge poetry. Miss Crawford described 
herself as new-fashioned enough to believe that poetical appreciation, 
although difficult to measure, can be developed, and old-fashioned enough 
not to favor formalizing the aesthetic. For this reason she gives the 
tests not as a measure of the students’ ability to judge poetry, but as a 
means of developing their love for good poetry. She finds that the tests 
are conducive to this result in two ways. First, the student acquires 
confidence in his ability to appreciate poetry when he learns that he has 
chosen the best version. Second, Miss Crawford has found no other 
device equal to the tests in overcoming sentimental tendencies in student 
writing, since the contrast between the sentimental and the more 
restrained version brings out clearly the absurdity of the sentimental 
version. She related her experience that students, when assigned verse 
to write, become too moral or religious in tone, and that the tests stimu- 
late appreciation which overcomes this tendency. The tests, then, in 
her judgment, aid in developing poetical taste, putting the student into 
a receptive mood by giving him pride in his power of discrimination; 
but they cannot replace what she considers the vital element in increasing 
appreciation, the teacher’s contagious enthusiasm for what is best in 
poetry. 

Philo M. Buck, dean of the arts and science college of the University 
of Nebraska, indicted present methods of teaching English for their 
“enormously meager results,” selecting particularly for his iconoclastic 
blows the unattractive English of the average teacher, the garrulity of 
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the socialized recitation, and the crime of relegating English training to 
an hour a day. To overcome the student’s “horrid fear that his speech 
may betray him as an educated person,’’ Dean Buck declared that the 
present method of teaching English in both universities and high schools 
should be junked, and an effort made to create an attractive literary 
environment. He questioned the value of administering English in 
heavy doses, as in “better English weeks,” and proposed that instead 
teachers of all subjects set themselves to acquiring a forceful, rich, 
colloquial style to offset the attraction of the vernacular of the streets. 
He declared that in recitations “loose talk’’ is encouraged, when “tight 
thinking”’ should be, and as the source of this trouble he denounced the 
socialized recitation, which he said leads to the garrulity of the barn- 
yard. He proposed that Freshman composition be abolished, but that 
every student’s English be the care of his teachers in all subjects, and 
that each department should be able to certify a student’s English 
before he could graduate. Then he would turn Freshmen into a course 
for the widest reading, most of it from good modern colloquial writers. 
“Student Initiative and Responsibility in the Preparation of a High- 
School Play” was the subject of a paper by Mrs. Ruth Newlon, of the 
Lincoln High School. Pointing out that one test of the success of a 
project is whether it leads to a desire for further effort along the same 
line, Mrs. Newlon declared that the giving of plays has this result, that 
in giving them the teacher gets the maximum result because she 
creates the maximum interest. Her ideal is to get the players to work 
out their own interpretations, and then in rehearsals to tone down or 
amplify them and fit them together. If this fails in individual cases, 
various interpretations may be suggested from which the player is to 
select, and only as a last resort does the student imitate a prescribed 
interpretation. Talking over the part with the actor and letting him 
read other plays and stories with the same setting are often useful, Mrs. 
Newlon finds, in helping to work out interpretations. Mrs. Newlon 
stated that often the best things in a play are suggested by the students 
during rehearsals, but that they are timid and restrained in attempting 
new things, for fear they may be laughed at, and that a coach must be 
constantly on the lookout not to miss these suggestions. Students of the 
Lincoln High School are allowed to select the plays they present, and 
it is Mrs. Newlon’s experience that they instantly condemn the obviously 
bad or offensive play, but are likely to prefer light, humorous plays to 
more serious ones. A faculty committee passes on plays selected by the 
students. Mrs. Newlon described some of the unusual achievements of 
students eager to make their plays succeed. One stage manager planned 
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and made a two-room scene for the last act of The Man of the Hour. 
The rivalry between classes in business management of their plays Mrs. 
Newlon finds very stimulating, and consequently the business manager, 
who has much to do, usually does not have to be told to do it. She 
described the “perfect business manager”’ who advertised in the city 
papers and even induced the managing editor of the leading daily to 
“cover’’ the play, but who, after the play was over, was reported failing 
in all his subjects through too great devotion to financing the play. 

M. M. Fogg, professor of journalism in the University of Nebraska, 
discussing “‘What a High-School Graduate Should Be Able to Do in 
English Composition,’’ enumerated the failings of his journalism students 
which he thought should have been dealt with in high school. He 
declared that a fourth of them use deformed spelling and are not much 
ashamed of it, that 15 per cent of them do not know the difference 
between a sentence and a clause, and a fourth cannot punctuate clearly. 
These errors he believes should have been eradicated before the student 
reached college. He considers it also essential that high-school students 
should have a sufficient vocabulary to express their ideas precisely and 
should be able to take the shortest distance between two points in doing 
so. He urged also emphasis on oral composition as excellent training in 
thinking, since there is too much memory work in high-school English 
and not enough thinking. 

The morning session concluded with a luncheon at which there was 
a discussion of the papers and a brief business meeting. In the afternoon 
the Council members were guests of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae. 


NEW YORK CITY ASSOCIATION 


The last meeting of the New York City Association of Teachers of 
English was held at Lord and Taylor’s on the morning of May 21. The 
program consisted of an address by Mr. E. B. Richards, state specialist 
in English, and an explanation by Professor Allan Abbott, of Teachers. 
College, Columbia University, of his test of ability to judge the merit 
of English poetry. 


LIBRARIES IN EDUCATION 


A committee of the library department of the N.E.A. last winter 
prepared a very careful statement of the library needs of American 
schools. This platform was presented to the department at Des Moines. 
and approved. It is as follows: 
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1. All pupils in both elementary and secondary schools should have 
ready access to books to the end that they may be trained (a) to love to 
read ,that which is worth while; (4) to supplement their school studies 
by the use,of books other than textbooks; (c) to use reference books 
easily and effectively; (d) to use intelligently both the school library 
and the public library. 

2. Every secondary school should have a trained librarian, and every 
elementary school should have trained library service. 

3. Trained librarians should have the same status as teachers or 
heads of departments of equal training and experience. 

4. Every school that provides training for teachers should require a 
course,in the use of books and libraries and a course on the best literature 
for children. 

5. Every state should provide for the supervision of school libraries 
and for the certification of school librarians. 

6. The public library should be recognized as a necessary part of 
public instruction and should be as liberally supported by tax as are the 
public schools, and for the same reasons. 

7. The school system that does not make liberal provision for train- 
ing in the use of libraries fails to do its full duty in the way of revealing 
to all future citizens the opportunities to know and to use the resources 
of the public library as a means of education. 


THE N.E.A. ON SPEECH 


The following resolution is among those adopted by the N.E.A. at 
Des Moines in July: 

We are glad to cooperate with the American Legion in the establishment 
of a universal requirement of English as the only basic language of instruction 
in all schools—public, private, and parochial—and we commend heartily their 
demand that thoroughgoing instruction in American History and Civics be 
required of all students for graduation from elementary and from secondary 
schools. We welcome their cooperation in the establishment of a longer school 
year, and in the enforcement throughout the United States of compulsory 
education to the end of the high school period. 


A resolution specifically commending the speech movement, speech 
week, and the plans recommended by the National Council of Teachers 
of English, presented to the Resolutions Committee through the courtesy 
of President David Felmley, of the Illinois State Normal University, 
was sidetracked by the greater prestige of the American Legion. 
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A HOPEFUL INCIDENT 

The School Board of Newark, New Jersey, in April adopted a new 
schedule for teachers in high schools as follows: Teachers in junior 
high schools, $1,900 to $3,000; teachers in senior high schools, including 
librarians, $2,100 to $3,800; heads of departments, $2,700 to $4,400. 
The first- and last-named groups must serve ten years to reach the 
maximum, the second group twelve years. Teachers in the all-year high 
school, which is one of the unique features of the Newark schools, receive 
two months’ extra pay, that is, 20 per cent of the amount named. 


A PRIZE OFFER 

In spite of the evident commercialism behind it, this offer is pub- 
lished here because it may fit in with the work of some high-school or 
college English class. A prize of $100 will be given for the best list of 
fifty prose similes selected from standard authors mailed to Grenville 
Kleiser, Room 606, 1269 Broadway, New York City, before November 1. 

The similes are to be judged for their clearness, dignity, and signifi- 
cance. The simile may be long or short, but must be complete in itself. 
Sources are not to be given. Commonplace and trite similes will be 
rejected. The contest is open to anyone and each contestant may 
submit as many lists as he pleases. 


THE PERIODICALS 
A BASIS FOR LITERARY CRITICISM 


The Sewanee Review for April—June contains an important article on 
“The Social Criticism of Literature,” by Harvey Whitefield Peck. The 
author points out that literary criticism as such has almost disappeared 
from the general magazines, and that if it is to continue it must ulti- 
mately be supported by the universities. This will be possible only if 
there is some sound scholarly basis for the work of the critic. Dis- 
carding the old bases of historical criticism and the application of indi- 
vidual taste as both unscientific and hostile to the introduction of new 
though really sound ideas in literature, the writer urges the social utility 
of the output as the final standard. The critic will not need to be a 
productive student in the fields of sociology, economics, and psychology, 
but merely one who knows the accepted conclusions in those fields well 
enough to apply them. Where there is no agreement he will of course 
be compelled to say that this is the case and to state his opinions tenta- 
tively. This will seem to many to ignore the art side too completely, 
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but Professor Peck insists that it is upon the content that literature 
must finally be judged, artistic form being taken as a means to an end 
and therefore as a matter of course. 


LANGUAGE SCALES 


E. J. Ashbaugh presents in the June issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research a discussion of ‘‘The Measurement of Language.” He 
points out the uselessness for diagnostic purposes of the general impres- 
sion scales, such as the Hillegas, Willing, and Hudelson. Because they 
are devoted to the general effect, they fail to show the pupils’ particular 
weakness, and this is what the teacher needs. With only a brief refer- 
ence to the Green Organization Test, he devotes himself to the scales in 
grammar, which are certainly diagnostic. He fails to point out the 
great need that remains of similar analytical scales to measure the 
numerous other qualities which go to produce effectiveness in speech 
and writing. 

A DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE 


The first number of the Journal of Educational Method, issued as 
the organ of the National Conference on Educational Method, although 
dated September, appeared early in the summer. Since its editor is 
Dr. J. F. Hosic, we need not be surprised at the very strong flavor of 
democracy and the project method which the Journal has. For teachers 
of English the most significant article is the initial instalment of Dr. 
Hosic’s account of the Chicago experiment known as “The English 
Centers.”” He tells how he was called in by former Superintendent 
Shoop and asked to work with the district superintendents and prin- 
: cipals in ten schools scattered over the city to illustrate the theories of 
: the English department of the Normal College. He took the attitude li 


that perhaps the Normal College might be wrong in some things and s 

that it would like to work with the teachers of these schools in formu- 1 

iis : lating and demonstrating a practical program. The first step which t 
2 ; the teachers and supervisor decided to be necessary was an attack upon 

; the problems of oral composition and silent reading by an emphasis on T 

; pupils’ purpose. The account is to be continued through several num- W 

bers, probably through the entire first volume. . 3 
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REVIEWS 


A NEW SERIES OF CLASSICS 


To find in available form the selections which would meet the special 
needs of his classes has long been the despair of the teacher of literature. 
Though many publishers have been eager to share the business in this 
field, most of them have merely brought out new and uglier editions of 
the same titles. Disappointment oft repeated has led to skepticism 
concerning the promised differentness of new series of classics. Ignor- 
ing the pages of description in which the proprietors admit the merits 
of their new set of literary selections, the experienced teacher turns at 
once to the list of volumes. As one runs thus down the list’ of Dutton’s 
new ‘Kings’ Treasuries,” he finds many titles strange to American 
classrooms and several unknown to most teachers. Old favorites, 
from Andersen’s Fairy Tales to Sesame and Lilies and a Tale of Two 
Cities, are included; but the less hackneyed Tales from Tolstoy, Bee: 
Princess of the Dwarfs, The Wreck of the Golden Mary, Alpha of the 
Plough, etc., afford an equally wide range in type and in maturity. 

A few of the volumes require special comment. A Shakespeare 
Progress is a chronological arrangement of excerpts from the plays 
showing the development of Shakespeare’s thinking, and even more 
clearly of his technique. Lamb and Shakespeare presents Lamb’s narra- 
tives of several plays with the choicest scenes from the originals 
embedded in them. Evergreen Stories are Greek myths in versions 
little known to most teachers. The stories of Midas will charm high- 
school pupils long weary of rehashes of the Hawthorne version. In 
The Adventures of Odysseus the chief incidents in the life of that hero as 
told in the Jliad and Odyssey are presented almost in translation. This 


* The Kings’ Treasuries: Sesame and Lilies, The Lore of the Wanderer, Richard II, 
Tales from Tolstoy, ‘‘ Alpha of the Plough,” Essay on Clive, Adventures of Odysseus, 
Wonder-Book (Hawthorne), Bee: Princess of the Dwarfs, Lamb and Shakespeare, Tales 
from Andersen, Child’s Book of Saints, The Heroes (Kingsley), De Coverley Papers, 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, Tale of Two Cities, Chemical History of a Candle, Form—Room 
Plays—Junior Book, Shakespeare Progress, Paradise Lost, Black Beauty, Evergreen 
Stories, Stories from History (Henry III to Edward IV), Selections from Wordsworth, 
Under the Greenwood Tree, Wreck of the Golden Mary and other Stories, etc. Sir 
A. T. Qumtter Coucn, General Editor. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
$0.70 each. 
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volume has very good illustrations, some from old Greek vases and 
some modern drawings based upon the best knowledge of Homeric 
customs. These will be appreciated by teachers who have sought for 
pictures which should help young people to image the dress and manners 
of ancient Greece. Bee: Princess of the Dwarfs is a modern fairy tale 
charmingly told by Anatole France, with unusual and effective sugges- 
tions for study at the back. The Lore of the Wanderer is an anthology of 
tramping and camping literature. The collection of Dickens’ stories 
bearing the title of the first one, The Wreck of the Golden Mary, is 
intended as an introduction to Dickens, just as Oliver Twist has so 
commonly been used. The selections from Unto This Last (Ruskin) 
are intended to furnish an introduction (and a bias) for the study of 
economics. The essays in Alpha of the Plough are decidedly mature, 
introspective, war-time newspaper meditations. Form-Room Plays are 
dramatizations of familiar literature for the classroom, chiefly useful 
to show a teacher unaccustomed to this sort of work how acting versions 
may be made. Modern Poetry is a second-rate collection of a familiar 
kind. 

Whether the general editor, Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch, has followed 
English tradition or has deliberately stepped out of the usual circle, 
many of the volumes will serve to freshen American classrooms. The 
range in maturity is already from the third or fourth grade to the third 
or fourth year of high school. The variety of subject-matter and of 
treatment is great, and is increasing rapidly as new numbers are added 
to the series. The books are attractively bound, somewhat like the 
same firm’s Everyman series—not at all like dull schoolbooks. “King’s 
Treasuries’”’ constitute another step in the evolution of really modern 


school texts. 
W. W. H. 


A MODERN CLASSIC 


The reaction from adult classics for study in English classes has so 
often resulted in the substitution, largely because they were available, of 
selections that were childish rather than of interest to children that teach- 
ers will generally welcome an edition for schools of Winston Churchill’s 
The Crisis* Asall readers know, it is a stirring story, and although some 
historians have taken exception to detailed facts in it, they very generally 


* The Crisis. By Winston CHURCHILL. Edited with notes by WALTER BaRNEs. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. (Pocket Classics.) 
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agree that it presents vividly, and with generous fairness to both sides, the 
spirit of the period just preceding and during the Civil War. The portrait 
of Lincoln is painted with true understanding of the great character, and 
around him play important and lesser personages who, though very real, 
are all properly subordinated to the central figure. It is no unimportant 
part of the education of a young man or woman to understand the types 
of character introduced into the story, types that they know in actual life 
for the most part, but are unable to analyze and judge with tolerance and 
discrimination. Moreover, the plot structure is so simple and obvious 
that a study of the book will throw no feeble light on the construction 
of the novel. 

Professor Barnes has done an excellent piece of work in his editing. 
The text is presented in good form and type, unencumbered with a mass 
of distracting notes. Instead of a display of unnecessary erudition, 
there is given only what will help a pupil and a teacher in a reasonable 
study for appreciation and enjoyment: three pages of biography; 
four of comment on the novel; two plans for study, one requiring eight 
lessons, the other sixteen; eleven pages of questions; and a short bibli- 
ography. The sensible questions are likely to be suggestive even to an 
experienced teacher, and they are sure to stimulate the pupils to thought 
and worth-while discussion of the book and the period that it presents. 


Tuomas H. Briccs 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 


BOOK NOTICES 
{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


Napoleon—A Play. By HERBERT TRENCH. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1919. Pp. 102. 
Full of startling action, yet with its main theme a simple test of wills between 

Napoleon and a young English scientist—an English victory. 

Highland Light and Other Poems. By Henry ADAMS BELLOws. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 135. $1.75. 


An interesting, slender volume by a young poet. The best pieces are connected 
with the sea. 


A Study of the Types of Literature. By MABEL IRENE Ricu. New York: The 
Century Co., 1921. Pp. 540. 
An attempt to combine the type and chronological methods in a survey of litera- 
ture. Primarily a volume of selections, with such aids to study as high-school seniors 
need. 
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English Readings for Commercial Students. Edited by CHEESMAN A. HERRICK. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 197. 
An experiment worth trying. Best suited to the later years of the high school. 
The Meadow Folk’s Story Hour. By PRUDENCE GRUELLE. Illustrations by 
Nett Hatt. Chicago: The Gregg Publishing Co., 1921. Pp. ror. 
$0.68. 


Informational fiction for third grade. 

Pieces for Every Day the Schools Celebrate. Compiled by Norma H. DemInG 
and KATHARINE I. Bemis. New York: Lloyd Adams Noble, 192r. 
Pp. 348. > 
Covers several occasions neglected in most similar compilations. Upper 

elementary grades. 

Methods and Results of Testing School Children. Manual of tests used by the 
psychological survey in the public schools of New York City. By EveLtyn 
Dewey, Emity CHILD, BEARDSLEY New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 1920. Pp. 176. 

Social and physical studies of the children tested are included. 

The Nation and the Schools. By Joun A. H. Kertu and Wiruiam C. BAGLey. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 364. 

A study of the principle of federal aid to education in the United States. 

Fundamental Principles of Learning and Study. By A. S. Epwarps. Balti- 
more: Warwick and York, Inc., 1920. Pp. 239. 

A simple text in educational psychology. The emphasis is placed upon habit 
formation as the essential factor in learning. 

Esquisse d’une histoire dela tragédie frangaise. By Gustave LANsonN. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1920. Pp. 155. 

Prepared for a course of lectures at Columbia University. 

Catiline His Conspiracy. By BEN Jonson. Edited with introduction, notes, 
and glossary by Lynn HARoLD Harris. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1920. Pp. 236. 

A doctor’s thesis published as one of the “‘ Yale Studies in English.” 

Productive Soils. Abridged edition. By WitrpertT WALTER WEIR. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1920. Pp. 305. 

Beowulf, with the Finnsburg Fragment. Edited by A.J. Wyatt. New Edition 
revised with Introduction and notes by R. W. Chambers. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1920. Pp. 257. 

Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria. Chapters i-iv, xiv-xxii: Wordsworth— 
Prefaces and Essays on Poetry, 1800-1815. Edited by GEorcE SAMPSON. 
With an Introductory Essay by Str ARTHUR QUILLER-CoucH. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1920. Pp. 327. 

The notes are massed at the back. Though the type is a bit small, the form 
is satisfactory. 
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